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THE BEST | 
ERA gage SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. It is so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 














READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, duly received. After a short trial, I am 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 
‘*We have aay and — —_ seen. 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


i ozen; so you see, we : 
rt RN I. by or FF ot ” ? ‘* We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
P : HAVE EVER USED.” 


. C. E. Carhart 
From Prof. 7 From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 


Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
**T find the Eraser is just what I have | ©x-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont. 
‘“‘The BEST THING I have ever seen in 


l bee: ing. It is splendid.” 
rah 1" “a that line.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 


wm St sam of Climax Eraser has President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 
in the test. You “Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
grail hae have my influence in this State, as | sers.” 


making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. 
‘‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 


From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
**T have tested your Climax, and deem 

it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


AG AN eet SELL this the most Valuable | 
WA Single Volume ever published. 


CARLETON'’S CONDENSED 
MIGNON, Sina? usPyerd NBEO 
EN CYCLOPED | A. opera first became foowa te Pie ae, here {t slowly but 


surely worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 
ae one of the standards. It is very full, occupies 45 

A Wor.p or KNoOwLenes, collected together in One | nec ms ae ody 
Volume, containing over 6,000 Reterences to the om ic of a high o 
iA 
| 


$1.50 








ages, and furnishes to the purehaser quite a library of 
most important matters of interest in the world. The 
most interesting and useful book ever compiled, cover- 


AIDA. (82.) Grand Opera by VERDI. Com- 
Piazoe-ont detahveats et tate Easton 

o an Ts ven In that ancien ngacom, where 
ing almost the entire field of Learning. A large hand- | q) iso.the & L-4 of the story is laid. The strange life of old 
some octavo volume, 515 pages, profusely illustrated.— comes before us, and is made vivid by the 


D. APPLETON & C.0S 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
an Yl — 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 
pages. 


Appletons’ Second Reader. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was anticipated. Within three 
months after their publication, they were 
es by two States, and over four hun- 

cities and towns. ing the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their embodiment of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
cators of the day. 

We now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 


THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
Small 4to, 108 pages. 
Appletons’ Higher Geography. 
4to, 128 pages. 


12mo, 142 pp. 
12mo 214 pp. 





Large 





Price, $8.50. Just published, and now in its seventeenth thing uate of one Of the moet brilliant of pcuers. 
edition, THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND, Sure success CARMEN. (2. By GEORGES BIZET. A 
to every Agent who takes it. Sold only by subscription. oN Soldi diers fpacish bay re ot — 

Those wishing to become Agents, address for Descrip- Sangh Con Traders. Weare in contact with 
tive Circulars and extra terms, —S incidents of the Spanish Peninsula, 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. City. 





-- ays aslo | is y quite in consonance with the prevailing 
brightness. 


MEFISTOFELE, thiucitici te trae 


Ert rfl food, according io Goethe, » m is closely tol- 

wed throughout. A daring tion, romantic and 

rao ary ll wcene $\* weird, and now wiadty given « a) pronounced a success. 

es FATINITZA, § nose msi to meet taking, 

~ «> yg oy and easy one bemegets 
popular. . 

Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 








6,000 BUILDING LOTS 
She vers Ch ig 
Sener coves 


Eriarmice eae secs é E paagene 
Educational Bureau. 


ee the great manu 
an ree Sree aoe ee ee 
calerbaaaiediy silemamis wo Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


R. WILSON, Attorney seamen 
57 BROADWAY, NEW ae cass peomasce vibe, 


z 27 Union Square, New York City. 
areas angrentn Vea. > = own town. i Gosporuted te 
% Square, Room mS New York. H. Hatietr & 














week in 
tree. 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
COODMAN’S PATENT. 

They have Movable Copies, the superior 

advan of which are tov obvious to be 


They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil 8 practice. 
ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 
The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
movable is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be acce le 


hereafter without this provision. yake- 
man’s Patent —s Jopies vide this 
important uisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of a plying = ‘sdjustable 
copies to each page of t 





KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 


Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual, 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual, 


Perspective Series. Four Books and 
anual, 

Advanced Perspective and Ghatag 
Series. Four Books and Manual 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the primary classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing, 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Langu A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 





Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; IL 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; TV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stickney's charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
signed to secure: 1. An apprec iation of 


what is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that pertains to lan- 

age; 3. A generous and choice vocabu- 
ary ; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and re~ 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
happy development of natural gifts. For 
full description see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 





dispu 


No. 2. 





WE PUBLISH ALSO: 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 


GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’s 


Worps, Worp-Wrirer, aND Pieces To 


Speak ; Primers or Scrence, History anp LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANTES AND 
CHEMISTRY ; Morse’s ZooLoey; LeContr’s GroLogy; HAarkNess’s Latin SERIES ; 
HaDLEY's GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


cessful text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from 


the Kindergarten to the University. 


Catalogues, lists, and “Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
the most dete made for first introduction. — 


Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
AND SPELLER. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 
They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
They contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 

They are better and more profusely illustrated than any other series. 

They are embellished with 250 new engravings by 60 of the best American 


artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
The Typography, Printing and Binding are in the highest style of the book- 


making art. 








McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 
McGUFFEY 8 REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER. .10 


Exchange. Intreduction. 
10 .16 


15 30 
.20 42 
25 -50 
50 72 
40 85 
.18 





From Prof. David Swing, Chicago, 

«** * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
tion’ and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us commit 
to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 


ers. 

‘The memory that does come up from those far away 
is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 
ess land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 
of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 
the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 
there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of Alex- 
ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘Socrates 

died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

Prof. Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the 
above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

‘*T am willing that any words of mine upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chief end of man. Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one of the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 


From the Literary World,{ Boston. 

‘*We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly 
pgood ; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. 

“‘ Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say 
no more.” 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

‘** An event which is noteworthy for the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to which I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings. ‘oney could buy nothing better in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect.” 


From Prof. Edward S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

‘‘T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers, which you have been kind enough to send 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

‘I was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 
garded him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I kncw that be regarded these Readers as 
the most important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects. 

‘‘ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you ; and I hope 
the series may long hold its honored place in the favor 
of the American public.” EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 
** Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
edition of McGuffey's Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
above report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 
for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 


City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 

“* We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s 
ce a hy are the best adapted to the requirements of .he 
8c : 

“The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 
ways heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 


study. 
“All other series presented have the fatal defect of con- 
sisting of only five books, and not sufficient reading mat- 
ter. Our course of study requires six books and the full 
amount of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 
series. 

‘* We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Me- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the publishers, herewith submitted, 
for supplyin the mate accepted. * * * 

W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr, W. W. MORROW, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 

June, 28, 1880. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
Er aaa REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 

TO 1. 








City of San Francisco. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, t 
San Francisco, CaL., May 12th, 1880. 

Ast a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., a proposition was received from Messrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, Brace & Co., offering McGuFFEY’s REVISED 
READERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 

RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 
to Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 
terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGuFrrey’s 
REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the public 
schools of San Francisco. 





1,250,000. (Over One Million Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand blready Introduced. 4,250,000. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED SCARCELY MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 








WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 





INTRINSIC VALUE, 





New York City, 
Hoboken, 

Fort Wayne, 
Sandusky, 
Oskaloosa, 


Brooklyn, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Shelbyville, Ten. 
South Bend, Ind., 
Carbondale, I1l., 


Litchfield, Il., t % Americus, Ga., 


San Francisco, 


Cincinnati, 
Sacramento, 


E. Saginaw, Mich., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
Portsmouth, O, 
Valparaiso, Ind., 
Seymour, Ind., 


Terre Haute, 
Dubuque, 
Kirksville, Mo., 
St. James, N. Y., 
Sullivan, Ind., 
Clinton, IIL, 
Taunton, Mass., 


Chattanooga, 
Piqua, O., 
Wogster, O., 


Columbus, Kan., 
Essex, Ioa., 
Columbiana, O., 
Galion, O., 


Conneaut, O., 
Whitesville, Mo., 


Ashtabula, 


0. 


Xenia, O., 
Warsaw, Ind., 
Mooresville, Ind., 


Dalton, 


Mo. 


AND 500 OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. << 


ptreerrrare ae 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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A Weekly Journal of Education. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park PLace, New York. 
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TERMS. 
FromltoScopiesayear,each, - - - - - « $2.00 
“ 5 to9 copies to one address,each, - - - - - 1.75 


“ 


10 to 19 copies to one address, each, - 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, 1.25 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
Sn eer See as fer Caveats EN ite os. 
c , 

= iene for any portion of a year will be received. 

papers for a club are to be sent to one the pu 

lisher desires to have for reference the names Caen ph ar t 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name not atydemnetiseuediinn 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 
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New York, February 5, 1881. 





=—=— 
National Educational Association. 





The Annual Meeting of the Superintendence Depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association (Supt. A. 
P. Marble, President, Supt. N. A. Calkins, Vice Pres., 
Supt, S. Findley, Secretary,) will be held in the city New 
York, February 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1881. The following 
program will indicate the times and places of the several 
meetings, the addresses to be delivered, the papers to 
be read, and the discussions to be held. The meeting 
will commence at the hall of Cooper Union, Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 8th, at 8 o'clock. Hon. Stephen A. 
Walker, President of the New York City Board of Edu_ 
cation, will give an address of welcome. Supt. A. P. 
Marble, of Worcester, Mass., Pres't of the Department, 
will make a response, This will be followed by an ad- 
dress on the ‘‘ Present Aspect of Public Education in 


"| cester, Mass., President; N. A. Calkins, New York, 


Wednesday, Feb. 9th, at 9-80 o’clock, A. M., a paper 
will be read on the “‘ Unification of School Statistics,” by 
Supt. Andrew McMillan, Utica, N. Y. A discussion will 
be had on “‘ Weak Places in our System of Public Instruc- 
tion,” to be opened by the following speakers: Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, State Sup’t Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, Sec’y State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. Wednesday, Feb. 9th, 3 
P. M., a paper will be read on the ‘‘ Conservation of Ped- 
agogic Energy,” by Chas. O. Thompson, Ph. D., Worces-: 
ter, Mass., to be followed by a discussion. 

Wednesday evening, 8 o’clock. An informal Social 
Meeting, in Parlor of Young Men’s Association, corner 
28d street and 4th Avenue. Thursday, Feb. 10th, 9-30 
A. M., a paper on ‘‘ Museum Illustration of Education,” by 
Hon. John Eaton, U. 8. Com’r of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. a paper on ‘‘ Education and Health,” by Elisha 
Harris, M. D., Albany, N. Y., to be followed by a discus- 
sion on the subject. Thursday, 3P.M. A paper on the | 
Economies of “ School Administration,” by Supt. Andrew | 
Rickoff, Cleveland, Ohio, to be{followed by a discussion 
of the subject. Reports of Committees, &c. 

Thursday evening, Feb. 10th, 8 o'clock, hall of Cooper | 
Union. An address will be delivered on “‘ National Aid to 
Education,” by Hon. J.W. Patterson, State Sup’t Schools, 
Concord, N. H. 

Other subjects for discussion may occupy any vacant 
hours on the program. 

Persons attending those meetings may be accomodated 
at the Grand Central, Hotel, Broadway, opposite Bond 
street, by special arrangement, at $2.50 a day. 

OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL*ASSOCIATION 

James H. Smart, Indianapolis, Indiana, President ; W. 
D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, Secretary; Eli T. Tappan, 
Gambier, Ohio, Treasurer. Gustavus J. Orr, of Georgia ; 
John W. Dickinson, of Massachusetts, Vice-Presidents. 

Counsellors :—Merritt C. Fernald, of Maine; Thos, 
W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts ; David N. Camp, of Con- 
necticut; Norman A. Calkins, of New York; James 
McCosh, of New Jersey; James P. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania ; M. A. Newell, of Maryland. 

Department of Superintendence.—A. P. Marble, Wor- 





Vice-President ; 8S. Findley, Akron, Ohio, Secretary. 
Department of Normal &chools.—Jerome Allen, Gene- 

seo, N. Y., President ; G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg, Mo., 

Vice-President ; Geo. P. Brown, Terre Haute, Ind., Sec- 


Department of Elementary Schools.—O. V. Tousley, 
Minneapolis, Minn., President ; R. W. Stevenson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Vice-President ; J. B. Roberts, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Secretary. 

Department of Higher Instruction.—Lemuel Moss, 
Bloomington, Ind., President ; J. L. Pickard, Iowa City, 
Iowa, Vice-President ; John 8S. Copp, Hillsdale, Mich., 
Secretary. 

Department of Industrial Eduecation.—Emerson E. 
White, Lafayette, Ind., President; Wm. W. Forwell, 
Minneapolis, Vick-President ; 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln, 
Neb., Secretary. 

Council of Educativun.—Thos. W. Bicknell, Boston, 
Mass., President; James McCosh, Princeton, N. J., 
Vice-President ; Louis Soldan, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary. 


William Wood. 


The venerable"yet buoyant face of William Wood, the 
friend of the scholars, the friend of the teacher, the friend 
ot education will againgfbe seen in the councils of the Board 
of Education. Mayor Grsce has certainly shown himself a 
friend to the schools by selecting this eminent man to fill 
the place made vacant by the election of Judge Nehrbas. 
Mr. Wood is singularly fitted for his position. By nature 
he is a lover of children, by education he feels the priceless 
value of education, by culture he appreciates the work of 
the teachers, by enterprise he is in possession of wealth ; 
he has been long connected with the schools, as commis- 
sioner, as president of the Board of Education, and in 
every place has striven to advance the mterests of the 
public schools of the city. May he long be found in his 

















benencent werk. 








Journal. 
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Anatine su Europe,” By Wm. T. Harris, LL. D., St. The Albany Normal School. 
Louis, Mo. 


The annual reunion took place Dec. 30, and the occasion 
was a very enjoyable one. The address was delivered 
by E. H. Hallock, and was listened to with close at- 
tion. Mr. Hallock thoroughly believes in an advanced 
stage of education. Rev. Joseph Alden, though over 
seventy years of age maintains an unusual degree of 
vigor; he is as genial and earnest as ever, The school 
is apparently in a flourishing condition. 

In the catalogue for 1880 we note these words. 

“ Persons cannot be made teachers by merely being told 
how to teach. They must themselves be taught in the 
right manner.” If this is intended to draw a distinction be- 
tween teaching and telling it is very well put and we agree 
with it. If it means that they must be taught reading, 
writing, etc, in the right manner we think that is a 
good point. Again: 

“They must themselves form the mental habits which 
it is their duty to aid others in forming.” 

But it is the province of the pupil in every school to 
form correct “mental habits.” Yet all who have correct 


|“mental habits” cannot teach. There must be something 


more than this. There must be something more than be- 
ing “taught in the right way.” All of the schools in the 
city of Albany, in fact in the entire state claim to do this 
very thing. There are many most admirable schools in 
New York State, but their graduates are not thereby fit- 
ted to be teachers. Nor are we alone in this view. 
Alonzo Potter, Gideon Hawley, Francis Dwight and a 
vast number of other careful observers, and able thinkers 
felt that the Academies and Colleges could not supply 
teachers—not however because they could not “form the 
mental nabits” of these pupils, nor because they could not 
teach them “in the right manner;” but because in 
addition to these there] was need of instruction in the 
SOIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 

The next statement is that ‘every teacher in the Normal 
School is expected to be by example and precept a teacher 
of Didactcis.” This is a good point. But we ask, do the ac- 
complished teachers in the Normal School surpass those 
who teach in the Albany Academy, for example? It is 
doubtful. The usefulness of the Normal School must rest 
on a different basis—it must impart a clear, exact and com- 
prehensive understanding of the Principles of Teaching ; 
it must impart the Art of Teaching. There is a way im 
which a thing ie done, which can be learned by doing. 

We make these suggestions because there seems to be 
something lacking in the explanation of the scope of the 
instruction of the school. The profound influence exerted 
on the mode of teaching and on the spirit of the teacher, 
are the features that have heretofore distinguished it. 


Preparation Indeed ! 








In the life of almost any man who has attained enough 
eminence to have his biography written, the fact that “he 
taught school” is frequently mentioned as an incident. The 
enly explanation ef his being in the school-room is the 
need of a little money that would help him gain some- 
other end ; this earned and the teaching was dropped with 
remarkable suddeuress. Of course all thisis as bad as it 
can well be. But the wonder is that there are parents 
who still think this the true way to supply the school- 
rooms with teachers, The following description will an- 
swer for many a teacher to-day ; and many # trustee will 
hasten to secure such a man instead of looking up a normal 
school graduate, 

CHAPTER I. 

[John Jones thus gives his experience in teaching] 

When I was about eighteen years old I made np my 
mind I was not going to work on a farm any longer, so I 
went off about ten miles and took a school. I was to have 
twelve dollars a month and board around. (Here we omit 
the usual story about his bed, the sausages he eat, the 
fires he built, the spelling school, etc.) 

CHAPTER II. 

I went home in the spring determined I never would 
teach again. A friend got mea place to drive a wagon 
for a paper mill. I continued at this until fall and was 
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then told I was needed no Jonger. So I hunted up another 
school. Here I found a difficulty, for the county superin- 
tendent was not so obliging.asthe one last year, He rather 
intimated that [ was not fit to teach a school, although I 
told him I had had three months atit. I got $14 a month 
and boarded round. 

(Here we omit the story of flogging one of the big boys 
and of sparking the big girls,.and of the troubles he had to 


suit all round.) 
CHAPTER IIL. 


When I had finished that school Iwas ready. to say I 
never would teach again. There was in this school a girl 
who was far more sensibie than any I had ‘seen, Her 
wame was Ruth, and Ruth advised me to get an edaeation, 

(Here we omit his working: for his board and going to 

‘vam academy and his correspondence with Ruth. . Among 
the students he founda friend. who: proposed his going to 
New Jersey to teach. Here he studied medicine with a 
physician.) 

OMAPTER IV. 

Alter spending a few months in New York I returned to 
New Jersey and taught school in the same place, I kept 
up my correspondence with Ruth and determined to marry 
her assoon asI could get ready to. settle down. The 
people seemed to be pleased with my teaching and dis- 

* covered that the more I knew the better I could teach. 

(We omit his second term of lectures in the medical 
college, his teaching again, his removal to the west, his 
“starvation time” while waiting for patients, his setting a 
man’s leg and the beginning of a busy career, his marriage 
and his election aschairman. of a Board of Educatien.) 





And all this the average American citizen considers “all 
“right.” That a man shall be allowed to whet up his intellect 
in the schools by what he calls teaching, is a sin against the 
rights of the children It is a good thing for him, no doubt. 
to fritter away the golden opportunities of childhood in the 
society of an unprepared, unschooled person for his benefit 
solely, is acrime. Call things by their right names. Call 
this a school headed by such a person, instead of improving 
“the pupils, is improving to the teacher, Put over the door, 
“This is an establishment in here, the teacher (so called) is 
‘fitted for any occupation whatever.” 

What right, we ask, has any trustee to hire any person 
to teach who is not a teacher? And the business of the 
superintending officer is to give licerses to TEACHERS, not 
to every young fellow who wants to earn $50 in the easiest 
‘way possible. Look around and see what the superintend- 
ents are actually doing ! 


+ 





Tracutne is a profession, and professional training ot ex- 
perience is as needful to the teacher as to those who prac- 
tice the other professions, medicine, law, etc. No depart- 
‘ment needs an experienced and trained teacher more ‘than 
‘our primary schools. The children should be taught and 
trained aright at first as it is far more difficult to break up 
wrong habits acquired in the primary room than to teach 

“correst ones, Therefore, I am in favor of placing our best 
“teachers in the primary departments. I mean by this 
those who are best adapted for this work. The idea 
that anyone will do to teach small children is erroneous, 
and through it much wrong has been done. The time 
of our children is far too precious and their education 
too important to try experiments, It is not the duty 
of a teacher to cram into a child's brain the contents 
of his school books; but with care and judgment to 
apportion to each one such tasks as will best develop 
‘the intellect aud make a rational thinking being; aud 
constantly by pleasing converse, example or illustration, 
to show the nobleress of a pure and good life, though it 
may be humble. Earnest, heartfelt work, will make 
staunch, honest and truthful men and women. Here, in 
the primary school, is the seed implanted, and the result 
is largely attributable to the primary teacher, 





Ketioge’s “Schocl Management,” is designed as an 
“educator and practical guide for the school-room. The 
teacher should not be without so valuable a work by avy 
‘means, while it is far from being uninteresting to the 
general reader.— Detroit Advertiser. 

Baltimore, January 17, 1881, 
- Messrs. E. L. Kettoce & Co., 

Gentlemen,—I have received a copy of “School Man- 
ageicent.” 1 have read it with great pleasure and in- 
terest. No book of its size that I know of contains as 
many good suggestions for practical teachers. 

Yours truly, M. A. Newett, 


Principal of Maryland State Normal School, 





; | All over the earth are a great variety of the most beautiful 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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Talks With Young Children. 


ABOUT OURSELVES. 

Let us look at ourselves; each has two arms, two legs, 
& body, and a head. We are very different from the desk 
or chair or table. We can move:about and we can under- 
stand things. Let me see, I’ take hold of the snow and it 
is cold—I feel it; I inhale the perfume of the rose—I 
smell it; I strike the floor with the stick and hear the 
noise, I taste the sugar. (These should be exemplified 
te the pupils.) These are ways in which I obtain knowl- 








THE SENSES, 

Let.us think about the ways in which we find out things. 
I take. hold of the rose and do not. put it up to my 
ears, or to my eyes, Why? Because my sense of smell 
is not there. Itisin my nose. I draw the air that is 
around the rose up into my nostrils and I say the rose is 
fragrant. What doI mean by that? Something came 
from the rose, some fine particles, and went up in my 
nose. ‘Now the lining of my nose has little nerves in 
it and the particles from the rose touch these nerves 
and then the nerves tells the mind about it. The mind 
is up in the head, and the nerves from the lining of my 
nose run up there, That is the way I smell. 

Some animals can smell much better than we can. A 
dog will find his master just by smelling where his feet 
touched the ground. If a mouse comes into your room 
your cat would know it by the smell. When I bring in 
any meat, pussy knows it though it is wrapped up tightly 
in paper. 

But the sense of smell gives us a great deal of happiness. 


flowers and fruits. And the pleasures those give us can- 
not be measured. Who made all these beautiful things? 
Who made us so we could enjoy them? Who gave us 
senses so we could inhale fragrance and'gather those things 
around us that had frangrance in them? And then too 
by means of these senses, we are warned of what is un- 
pleasant and unhealthy. There are mapvy things that 
decay and would cause sickness if not removed: our 
our sense of smell lets us know where these are, and go is 
of great service to us. 
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Occupation for Young Children in School. 





By a Prowary TEacuer. 

How shall we keep the little ones happy, busy, and or- 
derly? Happy, because childhood should be{the embodi- 
ment of happiness; busy, because little fingers were made 
to be busy ; orderly, because order is essential to all pro- 
gress. 

It is the part of wisdom to direct, not to suppress the 
forces of nature. Children, if well and strong, are full of 
animal life. How shall we use this activity to advance 
éducation ? When left to themselves, they are continually 
seeking occupation ; their} vivid imaginations give life to 
everything. 

People have come to acknowledge that the method na- 
ture adopts mast be the best. A Being‘ of infinite wis- 
dom and love ceriainly cannot err in His plans! In teach- 
ing language, what is termed the natural or conversational 
method is being adopted with marked success. The kin- 
dergarten acknowledges this principle, and very beauti- 
fully provides forit. But it is an elaborate system, re- 
quires special training, is expensive, and demands an in- 
creased force of teachers; and is, therefore, impracticable 
in ungraded schools or in large ciasses; which is the 
case in most of our schools. But cannot an approximation 
to the kindergarten be attained in said schools? 

Sticks, blocks, beans, papers, wires, etc., are inexpensive 
and are readily ebtained; may we not put them to good 
use in our schools by using them in a systematic, instruc- 
tive and orderly way. As an aid to teachers in this direc- 
tion the following lessons are presented hoping they may 
prove of some slight assistance; 

NO. I. STICK EXERCISE, 
Provide each child with ten short sticks (about the size 





! cerning the different objects used by the children in school, 


of matches), these may be kept either in a small box for 
each child or in a large box, from which they may be dis- 
tributed. It is well to have a familiar conversation con- 


so they may understand of what they are made, the uses 
ot the materials, and how and where obtained. Begin 


with a telk about wood. Ask of what the sticks are made, 
where they came from, what kind of substance. 
Develop the idea of natural by eomparing with things 
that man makes, as: paper, cloth, glass, etc. Let them 
find in the room all the natural substances or things that 
God made; then the things that man-made. Refer to ar- 
ticles -of-food-and whatever other things may suggest 
themselves, unti] the{children thoroughly comprehend the 
term natural. It the children are old enough, the term 
manufactured may be given, if not use the simple defini- 
tions. The idea and not the term must be the prominent 
point, ; 

Let the children name the various things made of wood ; 
first, those in the room, and then]any they may think of. 
The easy words may be written on the board as a spelling 
lesson, In school work” every possible thing should be 
utelized ; reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic may be 
brought in indefinitely. 

Have two glasses of water in one place, & stick ora 
large piece of wood, in the other a marble, a small piece 
of lead, iron or stone. Let the children observe the result 
and tell why. The terms float and’ sink’ may [be *given, 
also light and heavy. Little or much may be given in one 
lesson, as the time or ability of the’, pupils] admit, always 
stopping before the mterest flags. |The teacher may now 
take a stick and hold it in a vertical position, ask the chil- 
dren to each take a stick and dothe same. Ask some one 
to draw a line which looks like the stick as he is holding 
it. Let them find something in the room in the same 
position. Tell them we call,this position vertical. Ask 
some one to stand in a vertical position, hold slate or book 
in same position. Have the class repeat—I hold my stick 
in a vertical position—I hold my slate, etc. When this is 
learned, the teacher may hold the stick in a horizontal 
position, asking the children to do“the same, then slanting 
and parallel; proceeding in the same manner as with ver- 
tical. One or more positions may be given in a lesson, as 
the teacher sees the children comprehend them, Each 
new lesson should be preceded by a thorough review of 
the old. 

In giving the lesson on parallel lines, lead the children 
to see that the lines will never meet. After each oral les- 
son have the children arrange the sticks by themselves, 
and copy the positions on their slates. 





For the New York Scnoon JOURNAL, 
A Garden Lesson. 





There is nothing children like more than to play in the 
dirt. It occurred to Mrs. Briant, a kindergarten teacher, 
in a school of the Children’s Aid Society, to take advan - 
tage of this propensity, and give the children an opportu- 
nity to play in the dirt, and, at the same time, to learn 
something about gardening; how to dig in the ground, to 
make beds, plant seeds, etc. 

She provided a box-full of dirt, about three feet long, 
and four inches deep, the scale being an inch to the foot 
of a real garden, and procured a variety of toy agricul- 
tural implements—shovels, rakes, hoes, measuring pots and 
lines. Seeds and grains of all sorts were accumulated, 
and their names and uses made known. To help them to 
remember the lessons, they were versified roughly and 
the children repeat them as they work, The following was 
the course adopted at a recent lesson : 

The box of dirt is placed on trestles about two feet 
high, The class of little boys stand around azd repeat in 
concert : 

A party of merry young gardeners are we ; 

Of work we are not ashamed, as you shall see, 

Tho’ we may not be skilled with the spade and the 
hoe, 

We hope to do better the older we grow. 

Meanwhile two boys dig up the ground and repeat ; 

This is the way we dig the ground ; 
Its very hard work as all have found, 
But we find that the seeds can’t grow 
Unless the earth is turned over so. 

Teacher—What do people do who are happy at their 
work? 

Boys—They whistle or sing. 

The beys whistle “ Yankee Doodle,” etc., and the boys 
working say : 

Now we have it all ready to grade ; 

We use hoe and rake, but never the spade, 
The garden pole is taken in hand with : 

We measure our garden with this pole 

To mark our paths on which to stroll. 
They measure the garden (an inch for a foot.) 
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It’s twenty-two inches wide by careful measure ; 

The half we find ‘with a great deal-of pleasure. 
The staking is done by assistan:s with: 

I put down this stake one inch toward the right ; 

To the left I'll move this one with string tied so tight. 

One inch from the middle on either side 

We mark out the paths just two inches-wide. 

And now with the spade we pack the ground, 

To make the walks both firm and sound. 

We leave them in the middle somewhat high, 

So that after a rain they'll soon get dry. 

One inch apart we must make our drills, 

Into these drills our seeds we now sow. 

In this way we cover them, so they can grow. 

Corn must be planted three inches apart, 

And beans over four to give a good start. 


While speaking the boys have done the things spoken. 
The chief gardener continues : 


Well, here is our garden all ready made ; 
The ground has been thoroughly turned with the 
spade ; 

The walks and the beds have been laid out, 

And soon we will watch for each tiny sprout. 
Teacher— What do we mean by sprouted ? 
Boys—Begin to grow. 
Teacher—W hat direction will the root take ? 
Boys—Down. 


The teacher shews specimens of beans that have sprout- 
ed and begun to grow. 


Boys : Now when they grow we'll have corn, beans, and 


Radishes and lettuce, which will compete 
With any in the world, so when you're out to buy 
Don’t forget where to get them; we don't sell 


high. 

The various sorts of seeds sre exhibited, and the pupils 
give them names, and tell what are for food of man and 
what are tor food of beasts—such as wheat for man, corn 
for horses, carrots for cows, etc. 

; Atthe close the garden appears with smooth walks, two 
inches in breadth. The beds are symmetrical, planted 
with various sorts of seeds ready to grow. The boys 
wind up with: 

And now in conclusion we have to say, 

That when we gét big we will not stay 

In the city, where land is very dear, 

One can’t own a garden unless he’s a peer. 

To the country we'll go, and a farm we'll buy. 

Our corn, wheat and oats we'll hope to sell high. 

Oh we'll carefully save our money all the while 

Until we get a great big pile. 


—-o 
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Writing as a Method of Study. 


By Com. Joun A. Wetts. 

The ouly thing new about the method of study for 
which I contend, is, that it is all done with the pencil. It 
can be best explained by applying it te particular cases. 

Take the primary scholar who has come to school for 
the first time and does not know the alphabet. Put the 
slate and pencil at once into his hands. Make a letter 
on the slate, tell him what it is, and teach him to make 
it. Keep him busy in making that letter till he can do 
it well; then give him another. Proceed in the same 
manner til] he has learned letters enough to write small 
words, such as cat, dog, pig, etc.; then give him such 
words to write. Proceed then to little, easy sentences 
and have him write them from copies written on his slate. 
At this stage of his progress, be particular te have him 
make good letters and as nearly as possible like the printed 
letters. When he can do that well, make geod letters, 
name them readily, pronounce the words readily at sight, 
either as written, or from the book, then, let him take the 
Primer or First Reader. There is no objection in my mind 
to his spelling the words orally, but, not in general till 
after he has written them. As soon as the scholar has 
learned the exact torms of printed letters, script letters 
should be taught him, and printing should be discontinued. 
Every lesson in the primer and through the subsequent 
readers to the Fourth should be written before it is read 
in clase. Let the scholar proceed through the First, 
Second and Third readers in this way. Spelling, either 
orally or by writing should be continued through the 
entire course, but it should be limited te the words found 
in the reading lessons, and every word should be explain- 
ed and defined. Every time a scholar spells a word, he 
should tell in his own language what it means, or give an 
example ot its use. 











When the scholar has advanced to the Third Reader, he 
should have lists of words given him, (not generally more 
than ten) selected from his reaiing lesson, which he is re- 
quired to put imto sentences, of his own composing. His 
original productions, as well as his copying, should be ex- 
amined by the teacher and his mistakes in Spelling, in 
Capitals, in Punctuation, and in Construction marked and 
given back to him for correction. The same course should 
be followed in the’Fourth Reader. 

Nearly the same plan of study with the pencil should be 
carried out in all the branches taught in scnool. In geo- 
graphy, a map should be drawn of every state and country | 
| that is then studied. 
} In Arithmetic, all of the examples given out for a lesson 
should be brought to the class worked on paper or slate 
and handed to the teacher for inspection. The rules and 
explanations should also be written. In Grammar, writ- 
ing, embracing examples of the principles learned, should 
make a large part of the study. Written analyses should 
also be required. 

The advantages of this method are these. 

1, It secures in every instance a still and quiet school 
with no necessity for punishment and not many rules. 

2. Under this plan the scholars commence at once to 
study. They think they are stadying when they are ouly 
sputtering with their lip:, ranning, without thought, over 
the words of their lessons. When they come to recite 
they show plainly that they have gained no ideas at all. 
By writing their lessons they are obliged to pay such at- 
tention to them that they get some idea of their meaning. 

3. Another advantage is that they learn to write. That 


' 








school. 
4. They learn to spell. The true way for a scholar to 
learn to spell, so that his spelling will be of use to him in 
after life, is to learn to write such words as he will have 
to use in business and correspondence. 
5. They learn to read in the manner here pointed out 
much faster than in any other way. 
_.6. Another advantage is that the scholars like it. 
Children are naturally active. Writing, when they have | 
learned how’ to do it, and do itjwith ease, is as natural to 
them and‘as pleasant as play. It is already matter of ex-| 
perience in some communities that children love to go to 
schoo) when the school is condacted in this way. 
(To teach the pupil to print is not followed by the best 
teachers. The script should be taught—and what only 
Ep. 8. J.) 





Poetry that Pays. 





Joun Vf 
Characters. Henry 
JONES. 
(Enter John and Henry.) 

John. Well, what do you intend to do fora living now 
you] have graduated from college. You are ready to 
study law and medic‘ne I suppose. 

Henry. Not much Law. Why I should have to study 
three or four years and then work, and work and get 
little or no pay. Why there are more lawyers now than 
can get a living. No Sir, I have invented a business that 
will give me a living better than dealing out law or pills. 

John. (Eagerly), What is it. Stocks? Struck a silver 
mine? Going into petroelum? Shoddy? 

Henry. Calm your agitation. Be calmy I say, None of 
those things I assure you. In the first place it is hard to 
buy stocks without money. You will agree to that? 

John. Certainly, you must have money. But——. 

Henry. But if you have the money you are in the dark 
to know which stock to buy. If you buy Central it will 
be as likely to go down as to go up. No, I shall keep 
clear of stocks. 

John. Well, what of a silver m‘ne. 

Henry. Well, as to a silver mine, I don't intend to have 
anything to do with that either. Sometimes you get 
silver, but mure often you get nothing but rock. 

John. Petroelum—!’ll bet that your uncle has got an oil 
well.— 

Henry. And proposes to give me one half of it? Not 
much, I don't depend on any one to help me. And as to 
shoddy—I would scorn any such business, No Sir, I shall 
make my fortune from my brains. 

John. But you have not told me what it is yet ? 





Henry. (Grandly.) Jt is Poetry! 
John, (Starting back and knocking over achair.) Poetry. 
Why there is no money in that! You are certainly insane. 





expect it. 


Did Homer, Milton, Shakespeare and Bryant, make money 
by writing poetry ? 

Henry. But they did not write the right kind. 

John. Well, what is the right kind ? 


Henry. Now do you promise on your honor not to telk 
any one. 


John, Certainly, it you say so. 

Henry. Well I discovered this matter while I was in 
college. A man who has invented a certain pill for the 
eure of liver troubles, wanted a poem. I wrote it and he 
gave me ten dollars. 

John. That is not much 

Henry. You just wait and see. It took me just forty 
minutes to write it—that is twenty-five cents a minute. 
Now I can work twelve hours a day and that is seven 
hundred and twenty minutes, and at twenty-five cents a 
minute it amounts to $180 per day! 

John. Gracious! It does come up don't it! 

Henry. Won't it though! 

John. But, can you get all the business you will need. 
There will be the difficulty. 

Henry. Don't you tear. I will show you. I put an ad- 
vertisement in the paper the other day asking all who 
want poems written to call on me. I have more than a 
d>zen orders. One from a lady whose fat poodle dog had 
died from indigestion. One from a school-girl for a poem 
for her album. One from a hair dresser for a poem to re- 
commend a new wig. One from a sausage maker for one 
to put on his circulars, He says I must be sure to say 
that no dogs are used by him. 

Juhn. Let us have a specimen of what you intend to 


is as important as any thing that the scholar learns in (furnish to the sausage man. 


Henry. (Grandly), “ Come all good people now attend, 
Your money at my shop should spend. 
I've sausages of the rarest kind 
They areJcheap and good as you will find. 
No sausages are made from dogs, 
Bat all comes from the lovliest hogs. 
And every one now buys my links 
And every one in this city thinks, 
My sausages far better than those by Jones 
Who cuts up rind and fat and bones, 

John. Good, good. Have you put up a card yet? 

Henry. Yes, there it is (Points) Henry Smits, Prof. of 
Poetry ; Poetry written to order. Price reasonable.” 

Oh! I have a glorious future before me. 

John. How so? 

Henry. Why——who is that coming along the street 
with a club? (Points), He is coming here and he looks as 
mad as thunder. (Knocking heard. The door is cpened 
and a scowling looking individual enters.) 

Jones. My name is Jones, Sir. 

Henry. Jones! 

John. Jones! 

Jones. Yes Sir. And I have come to know if you 
wrote this piece of poetry? (Pulls out paper.) 

“ And every oue in this city thinks 
My sausages far better than those made by Jones, 
Who cuts up rind and fat and bones.” 

(Shakes whip at him.) 

Henry. Well, well, I—I believe I wrote that, but.— 

Jones. No but to me sir. Now sir, 1 will just cut up 
your rind and fat and bones and see how you like it, 
(Cats him with a whip. John dances around howling.) 

Henry. Ob, dear Mr. Jones. 

Please spare my bones. (Runs out.) 

John. Well, well. Who would have thought that poetry 
could have led to such dire consequences. I thought that 
poetry always softened and refined people. Bat Jones 
don’t seem to be very much softened. I fear poetry won't 
pay Henry as well ashe thinks. (Exit) 


a 
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Lessons in Language, (High School.) 





STUDIES IN SYNONYMS. 
By Pror. Cuartes Don. 


1. Asaxvon, Dasert, Foxsaxe, Revinquisa. These words 
all imply the separation of one’s self from an object ; 
they differ in the mode and the circumstances of leaving. 
To abandon is to expose to misfortune, to withdraw all 
concern from an »bject and leave it to shift for itselt. A 
sinking ship is abandoned by its crew ; a profligace abandons 
the woman whom he has ruined. 

To desert literally means to cease cultivating ; hence, to 
withhold our assistance from those who have a right to 
A cowardly soldier deerts his comrades; a 


treacherous partisan deserts his friends. 
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To forsake means literally to cease to seek, hence to 
withdraw our interest and regard from that which had 
once been an object of affection. The repentant prodigal 
Jorsakes his evil courses ; a fickle woman forsakes one lover 
for another. 

To relinquish is literally to leave behind ; hence, to leave 
that which we would fain take with us, to leave with 
reluctance. It is applied to things only. A defeated lit- 
igant is forced to relinquish his claim to an estate. 

No moral character attaches to an act of relinquishment. 
The acts of abandoning and forsaking have their moral 
character determined by the motives governing the agent 
in each particular case. The act of desertion is always 
blameworthy, since the word implies a separation of our- 
selves from that to which we ought to be attached. The 
act of abandoning, when its object is a person, generally 
involves the violation of our most sacred duties ; desertion 
is a breach of honor and fidelity ; forsaking is a rupture of 
the ties of affection. 

EXEROISE, 


[These sentences to be written on the blackboard and 
the blank filled with the proper word by the student] : 


He who —— his offspring or corrupts them by his ex- 
ample, commits a greater crime than murder. Question, 
“Why do you select ?” Answer. ‘“Because——.” 

His petulant temper drove his friends from him, and 
then he wondered why he was——. Question. 

He who——his post at}the appfoach of danger is brand- 
ed as a coward. Question. 

The aged debauchee is obliged to——most of the pleas- 
ures of his youth. Question. 

We are enjoined in the Gospel not to——the poor and 
needy. Question. 

When self interest is the only motive that brings men 
together, self interest will lead them to—-—one another 
in times of difficulty. Question. 

Few animals will——their young until they are able to 
provide for themselves. Question. 

Birds generally-——their nests v/hen they find they have 
been visited. Questioy. 

When——by our dearest relatives, by our friends, 
and——by the world, we still have a resource in our Maker, 
Question. 

2. Apase, Humpue, Decrave, Discrace, Desase. The idea 
common to all these words is that of lowering ; they differ 
in the degree and in the nature of the lowering. Abase- 
ment and humiliation have reterence to the feelings of the 
subject. Degradation and disgrace signify a lowering in the 
estimation of others. A modest man abases himself by not 
insisting on the honors to which he is entitled ; whosoever 
abaseth himself, says the Seripture, shall be exalted. A man 
is humiliated when he is made to feel his own unworthi- 
ness; and the sincere Christian, reflecting on his daily 
shortcomings, will humble himself before his Maker. Degra- 
dation pre-supposes a state of elevation either in cutward 
station or in public opinion, A man of rank degrades him- 
self by a too familiar deportment with his groom or his 
valet. To disgrace means literally to put out of favor, and 
is always attended with circumstances of ignominy. <A 
man disgraces himself by any conduct that brings upon 
him the contempt of others; he1s humbled when the 
littleness of his conduct'is made patent to his own consci- 
ousness ; he is degraded by conduct inconsistent with his 
station in society or the dignity of the character he is ex- 
pected to support. Debasement is a real lowering of char- 
acter, independent of the opinions which men may enter- 
tain of the} debasing] conduct. Debauchery debases those 
who indulge in it, whether sorial opinion tolerates such 
condact or views it as disgraceful. A man may be dedased 
without losing§his self-conceit ; abasement and humility are 
characteristics of the truly great and good! 

EXERCISE. 

My soul is justly-————in the dust. 

A noble-man himself by associating with prize- 
fighters and horse-jockeys. 

It is——for a president to countenance a violation of 
the laws which he is sworn to enforce. 

It is a kind of taking God's name in vain to——religion 
with suchBfrivolous disputes. 

If the mind be curbed and——too much in children, if 
their spirits fbe——and broken by too strict a hand over 
them, they lose all their vigor and industry.—Looxs. 

It is——for a clergyman to engage in the ordinary pur- 
suits and pleasures of mankind ; it is——for him to waltz 
the German or speculate in Wall street stocks. 

King John Yof [England——himeelf, by his servile com- 
pliance with the{demands of the Pope, and——himself by 
many acts of injustice te his subjects. 





When a man forfeits that which he owes to himself, and 
sacrifices his independence to his vices, he-———himself. 

Men are very liable to err in their judgments as to what 
things are——and——. But all who are anxious to uphold 
their charaeter and station may safely observe this rule, 
that nothing is so——as a breach of moral propriety, and 
nothing so as a violation of truth. 

Each of these should be followed by questions demand- 
ing a reason for selecting a particular word. 


For the New Yorx Sonoou Journan, 


My After-School Hours. 


Eight o’clock, P.M. ! and I have just finished the day’s 
work, notwithstanding “From nine o'clock to four” is the 
main incentive that induces thousands to join the vast 
army of teachers ho have neither knowledge nor energy. 

Perhaps some anti-worker will inquire, what have you 
been doing ? For the benefit of such “brothers,” I'll say 
I have been reading, correcting aad grading story books. 
I have each member of my B class provided with a blank 
boek, and after their last recitation devote the remaining 
halt hour to writing a description of whet’they see ina 
picture reproducing an article read aloud, writing a letter 
or areport of the school for the day, whichever I may 
designate, 

This exercise serves fhe double purpose of giving em- 
ployment and preventing mischief, as well as improving 
the expression, to say nothing of the excellent drill it 
furnishes in spelling, use of capitals and punctuation. A 
box is placed near the door to receive the books, which 
are deposited as the pupils pass out, thereby avoiding the 
confusion of collecting the work. I take the box home 
with me and after supper proceed to correct the work, 
reading each production aloud, much to the delight of my 
little five-year-old niece, who is becoming quite a critic 
by “helping auntie” correct stories. Next morning I 
distribute the books before school and note the differert 
expressions written on each little tace as they compare 
work and count mistakes to see wherein they are excelled. 

For this month I have offered a copy of the Scnorars’ 
Companion as a reward for the highest grade, and I assure 
you each pupil is as certain of success as the many po- 
litical aspirants are of executive favors. Ifany one can 
suggest more profitable employment, let’s hear from them. 

M. E. Grirrin, 





Bulbs for the School-Room, 


By a Frower Lover. 

If you want bulbs to do well, you must give them good 
soil, put the pots in the cellar at least six weeks, or until 
the pots are well filled with roots; when brought up 
keep them from the direct sun until they are used to the 
light. When they begin to flower give tepid water 
twice a day; keep them cool at night. 

When the roots are welljgrown the bulbs are carefully 
taken from the pots, the soil washed from the roots and 
put into glasses filled with tepid water. One of the finest 
hyacinths is Mont Blanc, white as snow, tall spike and 
large bells; Grand Vainquer, Grand Vedette, are pure 
white; Voltaire, Grand Blanche, Imperiale, rosy white ; 
Amy, Madame Hodson, Mars, Herstelle Vrede, are single 
red; Maria Theresa, Norma Tuba, Flora, Sultan’s Favor- 
ite, different shades of rose; Alida Jacoba, and Heroine, 
yellow. Double hyacinths have a tall but looser spike; 
the flowers are larger. La Tour d’ Aubergne, Sceptre 
d’Or, Anna Maria, Miss Kitty, Virgo, are all good double 
white; Alida Catherina, Bouquet Royal, Bouquet Tendre, 
Maria Louisa, Queen Victoria, are shades of red and rose. 
Have a few pots of single jonquils ; they are pure yellow. 
Put half a dozen bulbs in a five-inch pot, and you will 
need nothing else for fragrance while they last. If you 
want scarlet and yellow colors get some Duc van Thol 
tulips, double and single; put four or five in a five-inch 
pot, and see how gay your window will look. You can 
have crocus too; the flowers are transient, but one bulb 
will have several, Lilliumjlongiflorum can_be easily raised, 
and they are handsome; so is Lillium candidum, often 
called “ Easter lily.” You can grow them in almost any- 
thing. 

Tue old clothes that we wear no longer, may give com- 
fort and confidence to a man in naked destitution. The 
truths that are so familiar to us that we never think about 
them may raise the utterly ignorant to a sense of their 
human brotherhood.—Hamerron, 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Tre Boarp or Epvcation met Jan. 19.—The City Super- 
intendent reported the number of schools visited and ex- 
amined, 25. The number of classes wes 304, of which 
194 were reported excellent in instruction ; 96 good; 13 
fair and | indifferent. The discipline in all the classes ex- 
cept 2, was either good or excellent. The general man- 
agement in 20 schools was found to be excellent ; in 5, 
goed. 

The two schools for boys and one for girls in House of 
Refuge have an attendance of 645 and 131 respectively, 
are taught by nineteen instructors, under Mr. E. H. Hal- 
lock, principal. The satisfactory progress of the pupils as 
shown by their] commendable proficiency in the several 
grades, gave proof of ability and efficiency on the part of 
the teachers, and reflects credit on the general supervision 
and management. The order during the examination was 
excellent. 

Miss Fannie Murray was neminated as principa: of 
P. D. G. 8. No. 12. 

The Committee on By-laws reported not to reduce the 
number of the Trustee Committee, 

Mr. Dowd moved to amend by substituting the follow- 
ing : “That the Committee on Nomination of Trustees shall 
consist of five members.” 

On voting, the repo-t of the committee was adopted. 

Mr. E. H. Boyer, P. M. D. G. 8. 9, was excused for 
another half month with pay. 

Miss Susan Wright, P. P. D. G. S. 50, asked three 
months leave of absence. ‘e- 

Assistant Surgeon Ross (Nautical School) had his salary 
raised from $800 to $1,000. 

The Finance Committee recommend as follows : 

For salaries of teachers in G. and 





$2,390,000 
For salaries of janitors in do. 
“ “ “ “ 
° ” Normal College and 
Training Department, viz. : 
Professors and tutors 
Janitors 


Engineer 


For salaries, teachers and janitors 
in the even'ng schools 

For salaries of teachers in the col- 
ored schools 


City Supt. and Assists. 
Clerk in office of City 


clerk, assist. clerks,etc 
officers and clerks .. 
clerks to school trus- 
tees less 10 per cent 
¥2 i: ageats of truancy, 11 
at $1,000 each 


34,336 


4,500 


11,000 


$2,770,151 
26,700 


For support of Nautical School.. .. 
“ supplies, through the deposi- 
tory 150,000. 
35,000 
85,000 
18,000 
2,000 
2,500 
21,000 
4,500 
500 
600 
200. 


workshop and materials. 
incidental expenses of the board 
- “ Normal Col. 
* evening schools 
of colored “ 
“ truancy dept. . 
“incidental fand” for ward schls 


it) “ “ “ 


34,879 
1,300 


36,179 
30,000 


$3,177,330 

100,000 

$3,277,330 

. 343,905 

Henry D. Lichtenhein was designated as assistant‘clerk. 

Tae Boarp Mer Fes, 2. 

The mayor sent in his nomination ot William Wood as 

Commissioner in place of Judge Nehrbas resigned. 


buildings, contingent fund .... 


* corporate schools 





*“\Miss Wrght’s application for 9 three months leave of 
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obsence was taken up. It was heartily urged by Mr. 
Wood, but recommited. 
The President announced the committee for 1881. 


Finance, Messrs. Vermilye, Beardslee, Bell, Dowd, 
Kelly. 
Teachers. Donnelly, Stone, Kelly, Vermilye, Wetmore. 


Buildings. Wetmore, Amend, Flynn, Stone, Wood. 

Supplies. Traud, Devoe, Place, Wetmore, West. 

Auditing. Flinn, Wood, Moriarty, Traud, West, 

Sites. Place, Flynn, Devoe, Traud, Wickham. 

Course of Study. Wood, Katzenberg, Pellew, Donnelly, 
Traud. 

School Furniture. 
Stone. 

Normal College. Wickham, Bell, Donnelly, Wood, Pel- 
lew. 

Evening Schools, Beardslee, Bell, Crawford, Katzen- 
berg, Place. 

Colored Schools, Dowd, Amend. Bell, Vermilye, West. 
¥ Warming and Ventilation. Pellew, Amend, Katzen- 
berg, Devoe, Dowd. 

By-Laws. * West, Beardslee, Flynn, Wood, Crawford. 

Nautical School. Wetmore, Bell, Dowd, Pellew, Wick- 
ham. 

Annual Report. Orawford, Beardslee, Katzenberg, 
Donnelly, Pellew. 

Nomination of Trustees. Kelly, Beardslee, Stone, Devoe, 

Moriarty, West, Wickham, Wetmore, Traud. 


Moriarty, Amend, Dowd, Place, 





The most striking event was the return of Mr, William 
Wood to the Board of Education. He was cordially wel- 
comed. Teachers and officers alike rejoin in this appoint- 


ment. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Tus meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Association in this city next week will be 


full of interest to all educators, Note the program on an- 
other paze. 

N. Y. Strate Teacners’ Association. —Presideut Allen is 
moving with energy already to make the next meeting a 
grand success. Charles E. Fitch, Esq., of Rochester, 
Anthony Comstock and Samuel Thurber will be among 
those who will give addresses. 


Inpiana.—A_ story comes from this State that is painfal 
to relate. It appears that a vicious boy met a little seven- 
year-old school girl on her way to school, and as he had a 
dead black-snake in his hand he ruthlessly wrapped it about 
her neck, The physicians report that she is incurably in- 
Sane. 

Sourn Carouiwa.—As the century following the notable 
events of the Revolution expires, anniversaries are held. 
The battle of Cowpens is soon to be commemorated. Wed- 
nesday, May 11, is fixed as the day for the unveiling of the 
monument at Spartanburg. Ward's bronze statue of Gen. 
Daniel Morgan, provided by an act of Congress, will sur- 
mount the column. Gov. Hagood has invited the Pres- 
ident and Cabinet and the Governors of the States to be 
present, Gen. H. L. Hunt, U.S.A., will by invitation 
command the military pageant, and Lieut. D. Morgan 
Tayler, U.S A., a descendant of the hero of the Cowpens, 
will act as adjatant. 

Iowa.—The Dubuque Herald has an educational item of 
astartling kind. It appears that one of the schools in 
Sherrill’s Mound in Dubuque county has been closed be- 
cause the building is haunted! It appears that one of the 
scholars, a girl about 14 years old, is the especial “butt” of 
the spirit that haunts the building. She frequently exclaims, 
“There he is,” pointing to an invisible object in the room 
which she’says isa-nan. “He has hit me again !’’ she 
cries out, “right here on the elbow and in my ribs.” The 
teacher being thus constantly annoyed sent fora clergy- 
man to unravel the mystery if possible. When he arrived 
the little girl sa‘d she saw a man running about theschool- 
house jumping over desks, seats and the heads of scholars, 
and cutting up all sor's of antics, even to pinching and 
striking her. The mystery was increased when the word 
“Teufel” suddenly appeared on the blackboard, apparently 
written by an invisible hand. This startled all present, 
and the school teacher exclaimed “That's too much ; we 
must clese the house.” 


Micutcax.—Gov. D. H. Jerome in his inaugural address 
says: “We pay largely fer public education and naturally 
expect large returns. We know that the safety of our in- 
stitutions depends upon the intelligence of the people and 
we look upon the common schools as one of the principal 
means fur the diffusion of knowledge among our children 
and for training them for virtuous lives and an intelligen, 








participation in the responsible duties of citizenship. They 
are in school at a period when the perceptions are quick, 
the mind plastic and the opportunities of molding charac- : 
ter greater than at any other time in life.” The retiring 
Governor added : “I wish that some way might be devised 
for making our schools more interesting and attractive. 
Every child in the State ought to be brought under their 
iafluence and yet a large portion are not. I know that 
this is due in a great measure to the indifference of parents | 
and guardians ; still in many schools there is a want md 
that enthusiasm that inspires pupils and attracts attend-| 
ance. A daily routine of irksome study is not calculated | 
to win scholars.” He recommends : 

“I. The county should be the unit of territory over | 
which the examining authority should}have control. 

“2. The choice of this authority should be removed as 
far as possible from the influence of the political caucus, 

“3. The examining autbority should be a board*rather 
than an individual. This board should§ be appoimted by 
competent local authority and should be under the super- 
visory control of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion,” 








Wages paid teachers, men . ‘ $714,567 
Wages paid women A ° ° ° - 1,203,416 
Average wages of mem per mon ° 37.28 

™ 7? “women “ 25.73 


The number of teachers’ institutes held was fifty-six in 
1879, and sixty-five in 1880. The amount of the county 
institute fund expended the former year was $5,313 and 
in the latter year $6,667. The amount of aid rendered 
institutes from the State treasury was $1,748 in 1879 and 
$1,800 in 1880—making the total expense of institutes 
$7,061 in 1879 and $8,467 in 1880. 


Queens Co.—Commissioner Surdam’s report for his dis- 
trict : 


— 


after life; or as a store house, the main apartment of which 
is memory, and the teacher's duty being to assist in piling 
into it a heterogeneous collection of unmerchantable wares ; 
or as an undeveloped tree, with the teacher's duty to de- 
velop it into a “thing of beauty and a joy forever” by arti- 
Jicially attaching thereto the products of other climes, or 
the “golden fruits of other other minds,” instead of being 
what the mind really is, a priceless germ, planted in 
fertile soil by the hand of the Immortal; a thing which 
with a true teacher to stir the ground, to watch and guard 
the tender plant, to prune it a little here and give new 
direction to it there, will continue to expand with a 
symmetrical growth after the hand of the teacher is 
withdrawn, being “fed from within with all the strength 
it needs,” and in due time it will bear fruit, immortal 
Jruit, A law should be enacted giving teachers some 
controle over the conduct of pupils going to and from 
school; and for unreasonable punishment teachers should 
be tried before the county court for “cruelty to children” 
instead of for “assault and battery,” before a local court, 
with no power to waive an examination, as it is now. 
New teachers will run the risk of being arrested and 
smirched for personal or spite prejudice, and generally with- 
out power to expell, even in extreme cases, the teacher's 
authority is impaired and a spirit of lawlessness is en- 
gendered. Within the year he has granted eleven, first, 
twenty, second, and forty-five, third grade licenses, (thirty- 
six were removals.) There is no uniformity throughout 
the state in the grading licenses; some commissioners re- 
quiring a rigid examination, others granting licenses to 
please friends, or to show their appreciation of a pretty 
face. One in central N. Y. gave a half dozen blanks to 
a friend “to fill out for whom he pleased. ll licenses 
should be granted on examination by the Department of 
Public Instruction. If inefficient teachers must be employ- 





SCHOOLS, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
No. of school districts. 


. . ‘ ’ 40 
No. of teachers employed. ‘ , ; ° 


No. of children 5 to 21 years of age. ’ 
No, of children attending school. . ° ° 6,706 


During the year has given his whole time to the duties 
of the office, has spent an average of more than six hours 
per day in the week, and has set apart Saturday as a day 
day on which trustees and teachers can find him “at home,” 
has visited each school from one to seven times, has as- 
sisted in arranging ‘‘courses or study,” drawn maps of dis- 
tricts for trustees, acted as president of the “Queens 
County Teachers’ Association,” chairman of the com- 
mittee on “school exhibit” at the county fair, and a 
c:ember of the state committee on “educational revival 
in improved methods in teaching.” By reading and other- 
wise has tried to keep well informed in improved methods 
in mental, moral and physical development. He has also 
for a few days supplied the places of teachers who have 
been sick or called away from school. It is conceded by 
institute conductors and others that no commissivaer dis- 
trict in the Stute has a corps of teachers who, in point of 
experience, culture and executive ability outrank those of 
the first district of Queens County, all of which he believes 
to be trae. They have had an average experience of seven 
years, and of the 106 in the district, 17 are normal gradu- 
ates, and all but 21 of the others have been educated at 
high schools, academies or colleges. Most teachers are 
doing gooi work, some of them excellent work and 
nearly all—realizing that perfection has not been attain- 
ed by any one, evince an earnest desire to improve 
by soliciting advice and examining new methods; and 
four-fifths of them take and read teacher's journals. But 
there are a few who have not yet awakened to the fact 
that true teaching requires unceasing investigation and 
progress on the part of the teacher, as well as that of 
the pupil. In their case, however, there is hope, for they 
are mostly young and can be made te realize that they are 
not yet established in the business. Most teachers of ex- 
perience manifest a growing interest in their work, and are 
determined to “keep to the front,” but a very few of those 
who have been “long in the way” have ceased to advance, 
in fact, have “ripened,” and it will be a blessing to their 
poor pupils when they have been “gathered in,” or at least 
removed from the field. They teach as they were taught 
twenty years ago, words before ideas; rules and definitions 
first, principles afterwards, if ever. Without investigation 
they denounce all “new departures” in theory or practice. 
They hold that the highest excellence in teachiny is “good 
order,” and treat the mind as if it were a sort of garret in- 
tended chiefly for the storing away of ancient relics or dry 
facts, which may but which prebably will not be of use in 


ed, let them be put in charge of larger pupils, who having 
been “started right,” may be able to “pull through” in spite 


106 .¢/ poor teaching. The average time of school is forty-one 
| 


weeks. The salary for male teachers in most districts is 
| from $800 to $1,200, and for females from $400 to $600. 
Trustees paying the above sa'aries can demand, ebiain and 
' retain good teachers, and their patrons seldom complain of 
| having a poor school, or of paying too high asalary, but in 
a very few districts the number of children, and the rate 
of taxation, may be proper excuse for having a cheap 
school. 

The number on Teacners Institute registerwas 213, 
and the average attendance 175. Professors Kennedy and 
Johonnot were with us again and did most excellent work. 
The objection generally raised against having the same 
conductors year after year, is that they repeat their pre- 
vious work, to which I see no objection, providing their 
methods are the best, but our experience goes to prove that 
with the same conductors are not as likely to have a “rehash” 
as we are if we change every year. And a unanimous 
request would be made for the same conductors next year, 
were it not for a growing desire among our teachers to 
know more about the so-called “Quincy system,” and to 
have for one condactor a teacher who thoroughly under- 
stands the details of it. The experiment (Quincy at Flush- 
ing) is proving very successful, and the school is attracting 
@ greit many visitors, primary teachers especially, who 
desire to see, to examine, and to’ appropriate what they 
can, or what they desire to. While writing this report I 
received a letter from a teacher, asking my influence with 
her trustees, to obtain permission to‘spend twe days there, 
for, said she “although my school is small, I desire it to be 
a good one.” Teachers *'\t up year after year with their 
own work, naturally into “ruts,” or meet with 
obstacles that embarravs ‘hem, and they would be 
materially benefitted and eucouraged by visiting other 
schools. The “text book law” is generally ignored, and 
ought to be repealed. The “compulsory education act” is 
nowhere enforced. I heartily endorse the view that “a 
candidate for the office of School Cummissioner shauld 
either be a holder of a State certificate, or be a graduate 
of a normal school, or higher institution of the learning, 
besides having had several years successtul experience in 
teaching,” and I would add that the experience should be 
just previous to the election, and that he should have a 
thorough knowledge of modern methods, else the office 
might be filled by “worn out preachers” and others— who 
graduated and taught years ago, and they would do more 
harm than persons who never taught, and can make no 
claim to a practical knowledge of teaching. 


FOREIGN. 
Nerueruaxps.—The University of Leyden has at present 
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769 students, viz: 187 mm the faculty of medicine, 45 in| 


natural eciences, £4 in philosophy and letters, 35 in theo- 
logy, and 448 in law. 

Betorvm.—The number of teachers pensioned in 1879 is 
37. On the lst ef January, 1880 there were in all 171 
pensioners, receiving 321,939 francs a year. 

Russta.—The number of students in Russian military 
schools is 11,300, of whom 8,800 are boarders, The ex- 
penditure of these schools exceeds $4,000,000. 

Honcoary.—A high scbool for girls was opened Oct. 3 
at Klausenburg. The lady principal of the new institution 
is Madame de Gerando, an author of several pamphlets on 
the education of women. At present, two classes have 
commeaced, and shortly further classes will be added. 
This is the first female high school in the Transylvanian 
parts of Hungary. 


Iraty.—The Italian Minister of Public Instruction has 
recently prescribed the following branches of instruction 
for all state normal schools: Moral lessons, Italian langu- 
age and literature, history and geegraphy, pedagogy, prac- 
tical teaching in the model school, arithmetic, bookkeep- 
ing, geometry, natural history, physics, chemistry, and 
hygiene, drawing, penmanship, gymnastics, singing, prac- 
tical agriculture in male normal schools, needlework and 
domestic economy in female normal schools. The total 
number of lessons a week is thirty-three in the first and 
Second years, and thirty-two in the third year. 

Franoz.—The Oficial Gazette publishes the new law 
establishing secondary schools for girls. Several cities 


have commenced already to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages offered by this law. 

Typrana. —Superintendent Crist is doing a good thing ; 
the Board of Educatign of Union County, now offers 4 
“common school diploma” to all pupils finishing the course 
of instruction adopted for the county schools. 





New York State. 


From the Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction we learn that the number 
of school districts is 11,263 ; the number of school-houses, 
11,899; the aggregate value of school-houses and sites for 
188) was $46,615.04. The whole number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one years, as reported, 
1,641,173; the number of pupils attending the public 
school, some portion of the school year, was 1,031,593. 

The nomber of pupils instructed in 
Common schools, . . ° 
Normal schools, ‘ , p 
Academies, ‘ . . 
Colleges, ‘ ° ° ‘ . 
Private schools, . 

Law schools, ‘ . 
Medical schools, . ‘ ° ° 


. 1,031,593 
5,758 
30,909 
8,341 
108,567 
653 
2,579 


Total, eae ee ee eee 

The whole number of teachers employed in the common 
schools, 80,730; the amount expended for teacters’ wages 
was $7,638,921.88; the average [annual salary for each 
teacher, 369.56. 

The Superintendent does not believe that much good re- 
sults from the appointment of library money as now made. 
The district libraries are, in many instances, used up, and 
are of no practical value whatever. The money appor- 
tioned for their support suould be devoted to the purchase 
of school apparatus, or else the libraries in each town 
should be consolidated, a town library be established, and 
a town tax be required to be levied for its support 

Teachers’ institutes were held in fifty-eight counties 
during the year, and in twenty counties there was a sec- 
ond session, An institute was as usual organized for the 
benefit of the teachers on the Allegheny and Cattaraugus 
Iadian Reservations. The length of a session.is one week. 
Whilst one week is not long enough to do all that ought 
to be done in an institute, experience has shown that it is 
as long as the majority of teachers will attend. The at- 
tendance at the institutes last year was larger than during 
any previous year ; the number of teachers in attendance 
was 15,404. The total expense of the institutes was $15, 
618 50, or a little more than $1.01 per capita. The ehar- 
acter of the instruction was good ; some of the condactors 
have made enviable reputations as thorough, earnest, and 
good workers in this field. 

A corps of instructors should be employed in the same 
manner as are the teachers in a normal school; the nor- 
mal school aud the teachers’ institute do work of the same 
kind, the object of both being the training and preparation 


of teachers to enter the school room and do effective 
work, 

Forty-seven candidates presented themselves for ex- 
amination for State certificates, of which number twenty 
were recommended to the Department as proper persons 
to heid State certificates, which were accordingly issued. 

A general belief seems to prevail among those charged 
with the duty of supervising our school interests, that the 
present method of employing teachers, so far as the com- 
mon schools proper are ‘concerned, is very unsatisfactory, 
and productive of results most undesirable. A complaint 
comes up from nearly all the commissioners that a fruit 
ful souree of evil results in our school system is the 
frequent change of teachers. Scarcely does a teacher 
become acquainted with the school, learn something of the 
habits and dispositions of the pupils under his care, and 
really, if a competent person, get ready to do efficient 
work, when the term closes, a new trustee is very like- 
ly elected, and caprice, self-interest or other unjustifiable 
motive leads to the employment of another teacher who 
must go over the same grounds, make the same study of 
character and disposition, only, in most cases, to arrive at 
the same conclusions, and to meet at the end of the te:m 
the tate of his predecessor. There are honorable excep- 
tions to this method of employing and discharging teachers, 
but not nearly as many) as{f{I would wish to note. The 
remedy against this very apparent abuse ot power on the 
part of trustees ofschool dis‘ricts is suggested to lie im the 
appointment of town boards of education, to which alone 
should be given the authority to employ teachers for the 
several districts in their respective towns. I believe that 
the services of a better class of teachers "would be ob- 
tained ifthe law’should be amended as suggested, and 
that their employment would be more permanent, 


a eo 


Tue Archeological tnstittite of America has completed 
its arfangements fot the exploration of an ancient Greek 
éity ott Turkish toil, The call for volunteers to join the 
expedition wa: answered by nearly fifty applicants from 
all paits of the United States, of whom four were selected. 
The expedition will accordingly consist of six persons, 
namely: Mr. J. T. Clarke, of Boston, architect and di- 
rector; Mr. F. H. Bacon, first assistant; Mr. Howard 
Walker, draughtsman; Mr. Maxwell Wrigley, engineer, 
and two graduates of Harvard College, who go as students 
of Greek art and archeology. The ancient city of Assos 
has been selected as the object of the explorations, and 
permission has been obtained from ‘the Turkish Govern- 
ment to conduct the work there. This city was in its day 
the seaport of a large grain-producing country, and was an 
important commercial point. It was situated on the south- 
ern coast of Mysia, in Asia Minor, aud looked across the 
Strait of Adramyttium to the Island of Lesbos. Its 
Acropolis was very steep, and ‘was the site of a temple 
rivaling, Mr. Clarke says, even the Parthenon of Athens in 
its situation, but which 1s now a ccmplete”ruin, though it 
is believed its fragments may be found so as to make resto- 
ration possible. The] ruins were said by Ool. Leake in 
1800 to give, “‘ perhaps, the most perfect idea ef a Greek 
city that anywhere’ exists.” The theater is in an excep- 
tionally good state ef preservation, and is considered by 
Mr. Clarke one of tke most perfect cf the many theaters 
of Asia Miner. 





AN intelligent-looking young man was lately brought 
to a New York police court for vagrancy. He said that 
he was a school teacher, and that his father was principal 
of a college at Darmstadt. He himself read Greek, Lat- 
in and Hebrew, and spoke English, French, German and 
Italian. He failed to find employment here, and had 
sold his books and clothing. 


CaouTcHOUC.— Various trees in equinoctial regions 
produce caoutchouc, or ‘‘ India Rubber ;” but our own 
continent furnishes the most productive species. The 
sap is gathered and thickened, much as we get sugar 
from maple trees in the Eastern States. The name of 
the species of tree that produces this gum is Hovea; and 
Brazil has huge forests of them. The trees are tall and 
handsome. A specimen of the tree has been on exhibi- 
tion in New York City for the past year or two. 





Tae New York Scnoot Jovrnat is always fu'l of good 
things. We can not cut a single page for a clipping with- 
out spoiling some valuable article on the other side. It 
will pay richly any teacher to read this excellent eni 
cheap weekly.— Winjield Courier. 
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Send for sample of Composition Book. 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Recreations. 


By Pror Joan Ocpen. 

A desire to play is the exponent of the child’s activity, 
the index to his individuality. And play itself becomes, 
in the hands of the wise and skillful teacher, the heaven 
appointed means for th2 introduction of the little cld in- 
to the mysteries of science, and into the exercises of gem- 
tleness and goodness. Yet few teachers understand its: 
deep meaning—none, indeed, we may say, except the 
true kindergartner, are able to encourage and direct this 
exercise, so as to make it useful at every stage of the 
child’s growth and education. It is either left without 
any guide or restraint, to run into all manner of excesses,. 
or to waste away in dry, insipid nonsense. _ 

Many of the most serious objections urged, by certain 
classes, against the public schools, is the roughness of the 
play, and the questionable, not to say positively perni- 
cious influences of an unrestrained and promiscuous as- 
sociation of the elements of an erdinary school. Much of 
this evil, probably, is imaginary; but we should not be 
blind or indifferent to the great waste of energy, and 
human availability for culture, incurred on the play- 
ground, to say nothing about that ceaseless tendency to 
allow play to usurp the place of study in the school- 
room, And the efforts to repress it there, have only 
tended to drive it into hyposritical, or forced suppres- 
sion; so that it becomes a matter of serious importance 
te knew how to manage this part ot the school exercises, 

It is claimed by some, however, that when you sys- 
tematize play, it ceases to be play, and, therefore, looses 
its attractiveness. But this can never be the case, if the 
plays have a meaning and a purpose. It is its want of 
meaning and purposes which now constitutes it chief ob- 
jection ; and to give it meaning and purpose, ought not, 
certainly, to destroy its attractiveness. It is found, too, 
that those plays that have the greatest meaning and pur- 
poses are the ones more geaerally sought by the young; so 
that the objection is without foundation in fact. 

We believe, therefore, that the whole matter of plays 
and amusements may be so. systematized, and adjusted: to, 
the wants of the several grades of schools, that all this 
necessity and desire for recreation and play may be 
gratified rationally, and without detractiag, at al), from its 
interest, and, at the same time, to render this gratification 
a means of culture, beth for the body and the mind. That 
this is not yet done, only proves how imperfect all our 
systems of education are ; and, further, that their revision 
and adaptation to the wants, and all the wants of mankind, 
becomes more and more an imperative necessity. 

The author is a firm believer in the Kindergarten idew 
of education ; and he believes that its principles and prac- 
tices, modified to accommodate them to different ages and 
dogrees of development, may be applied to our entry sys- 
tem of education ; that the same economy in the use of 
the play, and the same exactness, that mark the Kinder- 
garten system, and make it the wonder and admiration of 
all who study it, may be carried into every department of 
school life, from the lowest primary to the high school and 
college. He believes also, that this is the great demand of 
the present age; that the old systems that have served 
such good purpose in the prst, in awakening the minds of 
the people to their present degree of activity, are inade- 
quate to the present and future demands of the age; that 
the school houses, especially those of the country dis- 
tricts, are entirely inadequate to the present wants of 
children, both as to room and equipments; that instead of 
the mere pens that they are now, locatedin some out-of- 
the-way places, on a few square rods of ground, that can- 
not be used for any other purpose, each school house 
should have at least six acres of ground, well chosen as to 
its beauty and availability ; that it should be ornamented 
and cultivated to the highest degree of art; that the 
school-house should be furnished with cabinets of curiosi- 
ties and common things, and with all the necessary ap- 
pliances of art and education; and that the divinity select- 
ed to preside in this Eden of education, should be a paragon 


of wisdom, and skill in the use of knowledge for educa 
tional purposes. 





Tue Brazilian legislature has granted a subsidy of $50, 
000 year to run a line of steamers between that country 
and Canada, 





Mr. Wm F. Kellogg will issue this month a Composrrion 
Book, for Primary Schools. Jt will be an excellent thing 
and we advise teachers te send for it. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


Rosa Bonheur. 

Thirty-eight years ago a daughter was born to a poor 
artist, in Bordeaux, France. When the child was in her 
seventh year, he removed to Paris to better his condition. 
Failing to do this, he was obliged to give lessons in draw- 
ing for support, and to live in the sixth story of a crowd- 
ed house. His daughter had already formed a purpose 
to become an artist, but her father, displeased at the 
thought of her repeating the experience of poverty and 
suffering which he had endured, apprenticed her toa 
seamstress. Eight days of suffering, which told fear- 
fully upon her delicate frame, convinced him that this 
would not do, and he gathered means enough to send 
her to a second-rate boarding-school. Still her cheek 
grew pale, her form thin, and she was taken home again. 
Her father supposed she would waste her time in wan- 
dering about the streets and fields, but she did not. Her 
purpose was formed to become an artist. 

All he could teach her was soon acquired, and then for ' 
years it became her daily delight to resort to the famous 
picture galleries of the French capitol and sketch the 
works of the great masters. She was soon remarked as 
the most indefatigable and persevering art student in 
Paris, and her purpose became dimly revealed. But she 
was only a poor young girl, slight and retiring, and the 
public passes her by. Still, true to her purpose, she 
wandered out into the solitudes of nature, content at 
night to climb up six flights of stairs to her poor, miser- 
able home, if but one idea was added to her already rich 
stock. 

D®sirous of perfecting herself as a painter of animals 
she became a frequent visitor to the Parisian slaughter- 
houses, and there, notwithstanding her shrinking sensi- ' 
tiveness—in spite of the blood of the shamble, the bel- 
lowings and struggles of frightened or infuriated beasts 
and the brutality of the butchers—she would spend 
whole days sketching cattle of all kinds from life. Her 
purpose now became evident and her name known, 
Some of her pictures were placed upon exhibition, and 
approved by the best judges in theland. Still she labored 
as assiduously and faithfully as ever, and now has be- 
come the best painter of animals in the world. One of 
her productions has been brought to this country, and 
was on exhibition in New York, for which $12,000 was 
refused. This work was not finished in a week, a month, 
orayear, but cost her eighteen months of unremitting 
application. 








The Woodchuck, 

This is a curious "animal and it has the peculiarity of 
hibernating—or sleeping during the winter. This pro- 
vision shows the wisdom of the Creator, for there is 
nothing for them to subsist on and they cannot migrate 
like the birds. The term marmot is often applied to | 
them. They live in burrows which they build in a sandy 
hill-side ; these burrows are sometimes thirty feet long. 
Like the squirrel they sit upright when they eat, stoop- 
ing to get a mouthful and then sitting erect to eat it. 

Audobon cites this illustration of its hibernation. It 
was told him by Hon. Daniel Wodsworth of Hartford. 
“I kept a fine woodchuck for upwards of two years. It 
was brought to me by a country lad, and was then large, 
rather wild, and somewhat cross and mischievous ; being 
placed in the kitchen, it soon found a retreat, in which 
it remained concealed the greater part of its time every 
day. Gradually it became quiet, suffered itself to be ap- 
proached by the inmates. Ere many months had elapsed, 
it would lie on the floor near the fire, in company with 
the dog, and would take food from the hand of the cook. 
T had a large box made for its use, and filled with hay, 
to which it always retired when inclined to repose. 
Winter coming on, the box was placed in a warm corner, 
and the wood-chuck went into it, arranged its bed with 
care, and became torpid. Some six weeks having passed 
without its appearing, or having received any food, I 
had it taken out of the box, and brought into the parlor; 
—it was inanimate, and as round as a ball, its nose being 
buried in the lower part of its abdomen, and covered by 
its tail—it was rolled over the carpet many times, but 

without effecting any apparent change in its lethargic 
condition, and being desirous to push the experiment as 
far as lay in my power, I laid it close to the fire, and having 
ordered my dog to lie down by it, placed the wood-chuck 
in thedog’s lap. In about half an hour, my pet slowly 
unrolled itself, raised its nose from the carpet, looked 
around for a few minutes, and then slowly crawled away 
from the dog, moving about the room as if in search of 
its own bed! I carried itdown stairs and placed it again 


in its box, where it went to sleep, as soundly as ever, 
until spring made its appearance. That season advanc- 
ing, and the trees showing their leaves, the wood-chuck 
became as brisk as could be desired. The succeeding 
winter this animal evinced the same disposition, and 
never appeared to suffer from the long sleep.” 


Ireland. 


The troubles in Ireland are attracting a great deal of 
attention. Most of the land is owned by rich men in 
England ; the Irish are only tenants, that is, are employed 
todo the work. A society has been formed called the 
Land League whose objects are to compel the owners to 
sell or give the land to the Irish. This League by threats 
or persuasion prevents the tenants from working and so 
the owners are in great distress. The English govern- 
ment are sending over policemen to prevent disturbance, 
but, eventually, soldiers will have to go for a collision 
will surely occur. 

The English government hardly knows what to do. It 
fears to arrest those who are fomenting the disturbance 





oe 
thing would be discovered in regard to this Man in the 
Tron Mask, as he was called. He was-merely mentioned 
as an unknown prisoner, obliged to wear a mask of black 
velvet. Seven prisoners were found in its cells and dun- 
geons. One had been there a close captive ever since he 
was a little boy of eleven. Another had passed thirty 
years in the Bastile, and when he found the doors of the 
prison open, and his fellow-creatures crowding in, eager 
to welcome him, he was like one waking from a thirty 
years’ sleep. The sunshine frightened and bewildered 
him. The place where the Bastile stood so long is one of 
the gayest and brightest in the city of Paris; the famous 
July column marks the spot. 


—_—-— = 


Your Work. 


Every one must work. Perhaps, just now, your pa- 
rents are supporting you, and you go to school, and so 
do not think it needful to consider the subject. But let 
us look around us. There is a little fellow only ten years 
of age, yet he earns his living day by day. He now 
‘works for his board and clothes.” He goes to school 











for fear of becoming unpopular ; but its inertness causes 
this very effect. How to deal with this serious difficulty | 
no one seems to know; it will perhaps lead to a war, at | 
all events it will lead to much misery. It is a sort of 
strike on the part of the tenants. That the owners of 
the land will give it away is not to be looked for. Prob- 
ably Mr. Gladstone will devise a plan that will help to| 
end the trouble. 


The Bastile. 


You have heard about the Bastile, but nowhere on the | 
broad earth can the building be found{to-day. Ninety- | 
two years ago, it was destroyed by the people of Paris | 
and its horrors laid open to the sunlight. It had then 
been standing nearly four hundred years, though it had | 
been enlarged py frequent additions in the mean time. 

It was originally a citadel or fortress erected to defend | 
the principal gate of Paris, and the palace of Charles the l 
Fifth. It afterward became a prison where criminals of 








and tries to be intelligent. By and by he is employed in 
a factory ; he becomes an assistant book-keeper ; he goes 
to night school, and learns to write well ; he gets a dollar 
a day, and thinks it is a very large sum. He forms a 
parnership with a young man, and they open a store, 
He buys a farm ; he goes to the Legislature, because he 
is intelligent and understands public business ; he builds 
a house ; he marries a wife ; he has a family of children. 
All of this prosperity comes from the work he does, So 
that it is a very important thing to think about. 

Prepare to do some kind of work that will pay you; 
try and understand it so that youn know all about it, 
If you are doing one kind of work and it does not pay 
you, see if you cannot do more; if not, look around for 
work that will pay. 

This is now becoming true for girls as well as boys, 
It is a problem every young person should consider, 
Suppose to-morrow you were thrown on your own re- 
sources, what would you do to earn your bread and but- 
ter. Such things happen. A young man wasin college, 


rank were confined, as well as innocent persons who | and was summoned home by a telegram. His father had 
were merely suspected of being enemies to the state. | had a paralytic attack and never spoke again. His busi- 
Strange to say, the very architect who planned the build- ness was in a bad condition ; instead of being rich he was 
ing, and who exerted all his powers to make it the a bankrupt. The son fell to work to support the family ; 
strongest fortress of his century, was the first State he got a place on a steamboat as purser or paying officer, 
prisoner received into its horrid cells. For years he lay | His sister painted china, and all hands fell to work and 
in a damp dungeon, where the sunlight never entered ; suffered very little. But thousands suffer because they 


but he escaped at last during a public insurrection, when 
the Bastile was forced open by the people. There were 

eight towers to the building. They were one hundred 

and twenty-nine feet high, and had very heavy double 

iron doors. The walls were twelve feet thick at the top, 

and nearly forty feet thick at the base. All the towers 

contained cells, and the windows of these were merely 

slits near the top, opening through the solid masonry, 

and guarded by three heavy iron gratings. There were 

five different kinds of cells, but the dungeons in the 

vaults under the towers were the most dreadful of all. 

They were dark, and swarmed with toads, spiders, and 

great hungry rats. 

The floor, a mass of slime and mud, sent up the most 

distressing odors ; a rough iron bed, fastened to the wall 

and covered with a few planks, was the only furniture ; | 
and the entrance was by two iron doors, each with three 
heavy locks and three outside bolts. Each cell had five 
keys, all were wretched and gloomy, suffocating in sum- 
mer and cold in winter. Beside the jailors there were 
two hundred soldiers, whose muskets were always kept 
loaded. 

One day, a mysterious prisoner appeared whose name 
was kept a profound secrect. To this day it never has 
been found out who he was or why he was put there. 
No man except the governor, so far as is known, ever 
saw his face or heard his voice. He always wore a mask 
of black velvet, fastened at the back of his head with 
steel springs. Noone waited upon him but the governor, 
who attended when he ate and when he dressed. When 
his linen was changed it was destroyed by the governor 
as soon as it was taken off. He never removed his mask 
for an instant, and when he went to hear mass, which 
was held in the prison, the armed men who were present 
were instructed to kill him instantly in case of his speak- 
ing or showing his face. For years he remained in the 
Bastile, and always wore the mask. At last he died in 
prison. He was evidently a person of high rank, proba 
bly a relative of the royal family, forhe was treated with 
great consideration. After his death all his furniture, 
papers, etc., were burned and his money and jewels 
melted down. 

When the Bastile was destroyed by the infuriated mob 





do not know of a single thing they can do. 
What would you do? 








CITY NOTES, 





Cartyie.—The great Carlyle. writer and thinker, is 
passing away. His influence on tve past half century 
probably exceeds that of any other writer. A fine crayon 
portrait of Carlyle is in Charles Scribner Son's windew, 
on Broadway. The head leans upon the hand in dee 
concentration of thought. It is by Miss Lucille Clinto 
(studio on Broadway, corner of Eighteenth street) ; in this 
strong and vigorous drawing she has delineated his cnar- 
acter, as well ae given a striking likeness. 
Tae Warer-Cotor Exarsition, 
The fourteenth annual exhibition was opened Jan. 21. 
The pictures this "year exceed in number those of any 
other year—it is said they surpass in merit also. But there 
have always been some g water-colors produced by 
our artists. Most of these, judging by thejcatalogue, paint 
also in oil, few are what may be called professienal water- 
colorists. There is, an peers imitation of the effects 
of oil—and this is one of the poor features of this exhibi- 
tion. The field of the water-colorist is entirely foreign to 
that of the artist who uses oi] as a vehicle. Another 
thing must be said; the very large number of very inferior 
works. Out of the 800Jworks there are apparently 100 
of the first rank, 200 of the second, 400 of the third, and 
800 of the fourth—but a few of this class, however, were 
given any space. , 

Which belong to the first rank? The first rank in art 
must be accerded to him who most clearly portrays na- 
ture. Itis‘so easy to portray nature after a fashion ; and 
so difficult to represent ber as she is! Se that we may 
well ask, Do these landscapes look at all as so much space 
really does, or could look any where in the wide world? 
Are skies blue, waters green and white, sunsets red, as we 
see them here portrayed? “ Not at all,” the artist hastens 
to say; “my art is to add color here and there so as to 
make a picture of it.” Let us grant him this liberty. Who 
shall lav down the law for these additions ? 

These thoughts will come up as we look at these water- 
colars, and mentally each picture will be judged in accord- 
ance with these principles. 


Horsrorp's Acip Paospnate has been used with excel- 
lent success for seasickness. It causes the violent symptoms 
to yield and give way to a healthful action of the functions 








‘in the French Revolution, it,was expected that some- 


impaired, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Five Lirrix Sournerners.—By Mary W. 
Potter, author of “Poor Papa.” Boston; 
D. Lothrop & Co. Price $1.00. 

The children in the north will be delighted 

with’ the account of the Louisiana boy’ sand 
Pirl’s life on a} plantation. The scenes are 
very different from those which usually 
find their way into stery-books, and have 
~the charm of novelty. The child, characters 
are well drawn and are full ot life; and the 
record of their adventures are interesting, at 
times most laughable. 


A German Reaper ror Hien Scnoors. 
With vocabulary and questions. By Wm. 
H. Rosenstengel. St. Louis: G. I Jones & 
Co. 

This reader is adapted to the use of pupils 
who have finished a short German gram- 
mar. It has selections from standard Ger- 
mau authors, and questions which furnish a 
basis of conversation between teachers and 
pupils. 

Suaxespere’s Kina Ricuarp tue Turrp, 
anp Heyry iv, part first. By Rev. Henry 
N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath. Price 
of each sixty cents. 

The introduction to these plays give their 
‘histories, character, delineation, and other 
interesting matter, and at the end of the 
volume some critical notes are appended. 
This series, as we have before said, is a 
valuable one for either home or school use. 
It is used in many reading clubs, and is 
handy in size and of clear type. 





PP Aw Easy Avoesra ror Becinners. By 
Oharles S. Venable, New York! University 
Publishing Company. 

This book is designed for those who fear 
an Elementary Algebra may be too dit- 
ficult. It is a neat volume and will be 
found very serviceable in opening the way 
to the use of letters to express quantity. It 
-is well printed and well graded. 


‘Tae Enouish Lanevacs, and its early 
literature By J. H. Gilmore, New York: 
D. Appleton & Oo, 

This volume is one that aims to give clear 
ideas of the germination and formation of 
the English Language. The influence of 
the Kelts, the Romans, the Saxons and the 
Normans is given. This is followed by 
tables that show the periods in the progress 
of English Literature. The volume is small 
but valuable. 


Taz Nationan Hymn anv Tone Book, 
fcr musica! voices for use in High and Nor- 
mal Schools. By L. W. Mason, Boston: 
Ginn & Heath, 

This volume is a collection of hymns set 
to standard tunes. They are well selected, 
and will be found well fitted for school use, 
They are unsectarian and cannot but satisfy 
many a teacher, who desire to cultivate a 
devotional spirit in his school-room. There 
is no reason in the world why a high state 
of spiritual culture should not exist in most 
of our schools. The pupils need it, the 

“teachers needs it and this volume will pro 
’ mote it. 


Tue Tonro-Sou-Fa Music Reaper. By 
’ Theodore F. Seward and B, 0, Unseld, New 
York: Biglow & Main. 

We have before referred to this system 
which is meeting with so much favor in 
England and now do in termns of decided 
approbation, There is no staff used. For in- 
~- stances “Come to the fountain” is written 
for the suprano as follows:—m, m, f,s, d, d, 
t, 1,8, m,—in the first strain. These letters 
initials of mi, fa, sol, la, ti, (used instead of 
si to avoid two s’s) do. After a pupil learns 


the scale and a few things about time he 
can sing plain music. It removes the dif- 
ficulties which the language of the notes 
makes very numerous. 

Tue Lorp's Prarer. Seven Homilies 
by Washington Gladden. Boston; Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The homilies were incited by the letters 
of Ruskin asking for a plain statement 
of the truths of Christianity. Mr. Gladden 
is a well-known clergyman; he endeavors 
to state under texts derived from the Lord's 
Prayer the main truths announced by Christ. 
He writes singularly free from regulation 
phrases; he endeavors to teach rather than 
preach. The book is one that will meet 
with favor from candid readers. 


Nationa Kinpercarten Sones And 
Puars, written and compiled by Mrs. 
Louise Pollock. Boston; Henry A. Young 
& Oo. 

Mrs, Pollock is Principal of the Kin- 
dergarten Normal Institute at Washington 
& Co. This volume contains mapy songs 
with tunes for opening and closing the ex- 
ercise, for marching, for gymnastics and for 
plays. Such a volume will be of great value 
to every teacher in a kindergarten not only, 
but to teachers of primary schools as well. 
The sentiment is always pure, and the 
thoughts bright and entertaining. The mu- 
sic will be found to be very pleasing. There 
cannot be too many such volumes. 

On tHe TuresHorv. By fheodore T. 
Munger. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The object of this little book is to put in- 
to clear form some cf the main principles of 
action for young men. It is not a mass of 
advice, but rather a series of hints. The 
author desires more to inspire his readers, 
to key them up to desire a noble manhood, 
to desire prosperity in its best and highest 
sense. In the nine chapters there is not a 
line that could well be omitted. 


Tue Frontier Scnoon Masrer. By C. 
Thomas. Montreal: John Lord & Son. 

The author has had an experience of 
twelve years in the school-room, He has 
woven in many interesting incidents: he 
boards around; he farms it; he is in the 
custom-house ; he teaches again; he studies 
law; he marries; he enlists as a soldier. 
These incidents are woven together in quite 
an interesting manner, The whole is told 
in a natural, inartistic style. There are 
many excellent lessons to be learned, and 
the principal one is that the teachers of our 
schools ought not to be such as the Frontier 
choolmaster—though many of them are. 

Twenty-Eicutra Report or Supt. oF 
sonoots For THE Strate or INDIANA FOR 
tHe Year Enpine Ave. 31, '79 anp Ava, 
31, '80, 

This report of Supt. James H. Smart is 
one of the most interesting we have ever 
opened. Itcovers a great variety of sub- 
jects pertaining to the education of the 
people. He gives what he calls an ideal 
system, and shows how near the system in 
that State corresponds to it. The subject of 
books and reading for the young is ably 
treated. Supt. Smart is evidently an edu- 
cational man of a high order. He has digni- 
fied the schools of the state; he has made 
them stand out in bold and noble relief. 

MAGAZINES. 

The February Lippincott’s is opened by a 
paper called “Down the Red River of the 
North,” illustrated; “A Celestial Colony,” 
describes the Chinese ia San Francisco, and 
is illustrated. Mr. Sykes has an article on 
“Welsh Women,” and A. M. Williams one 
entitled “ Among the Cherokees.” 
Scribner's for February is emphatically 
the best number that has been issued in a 





year, “John La Farge” is the subject of 


an interesting, illustrated article. Mr. 
Bjornson writes of “Norway's Constitu- 
tional Struggle.” Mrs, Burnett's “ Fair 
Barbarian,” opens with the heroine in Eng- 
land; “How the New Testament Came 
Bown to Us” has fac-similes of manuscripts. 
Rachel, Fechter, Janauschek, Ristori and 
Salvini are described in Mr. Matthews’ 
“ Foreign Actors on the American Stage.” 
Mr. Thayer holds that there is music in the 
sounds of Niazara, and gives diagrams to 
illustrate his meaning. There are other 
papers, all of which deserve further mention, 
but we only add that Mr. Rideing kas a his- 
torical and descriptive account of Governor’s 
Island, 

A series of “Rambles among Books” is 
begun in the February Appleton’s, and 
country books are talked about in the first 
article. “Buddhists and Buddhism in Bur- 
mah” is reprinted from Cornhill and will 
attract greater attention now Edwin Ar- 
nold's “Light of Asia” is known. There is 
but one poem and that is by John A. Sym- 
onds. 

The February Aflantic has in its list of 
notewerthy articles,“Who are the Aryans?” 
by John Fiske; “The Future of American 
Shipping,” by Henry Hall ; and R. G. White’s 
“In London Again.” Recent volumes of short 
stories, Dexter’s “Congregationalism,” Jan - 
sen’s “Spellbound Fiddler,” and Saint-Vic- 
tor’s “Les Deux Masques,” are reviewed at 
length. 

Wide Awake for thie month gives the 
prominent supplementin which Geo, Mac- 
donald’s new story begins. This is a funny 
tale ty Annette L. Noble and an account of 
a balloon ride by F. H. Taylor. There is a 
Valentine story and two poems for the 14th 
of February. The young folks will have to 
keep wide awake if they want to gain some 
of the prizes which are offered by the ed- 
itors, 


The Sononars’ Companion for February 
gives among its stories one by Mrs. A. EI- 
more, called ‘The Ballad Singer.” There is 
a host of information on its pages of things 
that have happened or that are awakening 
interest now-a-days. The School-Room De- 
partment continues to draw new scholars 
each month. 

D. Lethrop & Company, Boston, are pub- 
lishing Mrs. Alden’s paper, Pansy, this year, 
and are making it surprisingly cheap and 
attractive. Itcomes weekly for fifty cents 
per annum, semi-monthly for twenty-five; 
and monthly for fifteen. The first week short 
stories and sketches are given; the second 
a serial ;the third young people at home, 
and the fourth, young people abroad. If a 
fifth week occurrs in the month “Light in 
dark lands” will be discussed. 

The delightful Little Folks’ Reader comes 
with astiffcever for January, which can be 
transferred as each month appears. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Mrs. A. Elmore’s pretty poem, “When the 
Dewdrops brightly glisten” has been set to 
music by Mr. J. P. Skelly, and the result is 
one of the most pleasing songs of the day, 
It has received the praise of many New 
York singers, and been largely called for in 
the short time since its publication. It is 
suited to a soprano or mezzo-soprano voice, 
and is appropriate for home or more public 
use. The publishers are Spear & Dehnhoff, 
717 Broadway, New York, and the price 
furty cents. Subscribers to the Scnvor 
JouRNAL can order it through E. L, Kellogg 
& Co,, for half-price. 

PAMPHLETS. 

G. J. Jones & Company’s Educationa; 

Catalogue for 1881. Cortland Normal School 





Controversy, C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Manual of the Public Schools of Martia Co., 











Illinois, 1879-80. —Second Biennial Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Colorado. —Twenty-sixth 
annual report of the board of trustees of the 
New Jersey State Normal School for the 
year ending June, 1880,—Circulars of Infor- 
mation of the Bureau of Education.—The 
State and the Liquor Traffic. By Ezra M. 
Hunt. New York: National Temperance 
Society ; price ten eents.— Twenty-eighth 
annual report of the Children’s Aid Society 
New York. 





Titles. 

In England we shall hear one man speak 
of another as “‘ Lord,” not Smith or Brown, 
for that sounds common, but as-well 
‘‘ Lord Beaconsfield.” Even children may 
possess the title, for it goes from father to 
son. Thus if you were visiting at the 
house of a duke, you would be expected, 
when you addressed his son to say ‘‘my 
lord.” The reason children have the titles 
is because the title is inherited. 

The highest title is King ; this passes to 
the eldest son. The sons of the King are 
princes, the daughters, princesses ; when 
the princes become twenty-one years old 
they are created royal dukes ; thus Alfred 
the second son of Victoria was made duke 
of Edinburgh. 

The highest title a subject can bear is 
that of duke; there are now twenty-one 
dukes. The eldest son of a duke bears the 
title of marquis or earl ; the youngest that 
of lord, The greatest generals and statemen 
have been satisfied when they were given 
the title of duke for their services. Wil- 
lington was made a duke for his achieve- 
ments. They are addressed as ‘‘ Your 
Grace.” 

The next rank is marquis ; of these there 
are about the same number as of the 
dukes, A marquis has the same title as 
the son of a duke. The earl comes next 
in dignity, and of those there are about 
one hundred and twelve. The viscounts 
come next and number about twenty-four. 
The barons number about two hundred 
and fifty and form the lowest rank. There 
is the title of baronet, it is true, but a 
baronet cannot sit in the House of Lords, 





The Metropolitan Museum. 

Nearly every boy and girl in New York 
City has visited this celebrated museum 
now located in Central Park. Here are 
celebrated paintings ; among them several 
by William Hunt, who has been dead but 
little over a year. His “‘ Prodigal Son” is 
considered to be a very noble piece of 
work. There are pictures by Huntington, 
Church, Gifford, Hart, Shattuck, Brown, 
Richards and many others. It is but a 
short time since Swain Gifford died and 
his pictures are grouped together into a 
memorial collection. Besides pictures, 
there are noble statues in marble ; there 
are some that have been dug from the 
ruins of old cities, such as Cyprus, Tyre, 
and Nineveh. There are also treasures in 
small works of art found in ancient tombs. 





Tue first consideration with a knave is 
how to help himself, and the second, how 
to do it with an appearance of helping you. 
Dionysius the tyrant stripped the statue of 
Jupiter Olympius of a robe of massy gold, 
and substituted a cloak of wool, saying, 
“gold is too cold in winter and too heavy in 
summer ; it behooves us to take care of 
Jupiter.” 





Mrs, Partington says 
don’t take any of the quack rostrums, 43 
they are regimental to the human cistern , 
but put your trust in Hop Bitters, which 
will cure general dilapidation, costive habits 
and all comic diseases. They saved Isaac 
from a severe extact of tripod fever. They 
are the ne plus unum of medicines.— Boston 
Globe. “ 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS- PHITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Gommpecd of the Vital or Nerve-Giving prencipne of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that th 
300,000 packages. It restores lost all weaknesses o mf 


energy in 


alone pre- 


of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


of children ; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


off by disease, worry or overwork. 


For Sale by Druggists, or by mail. $1.00. 





A Winter Artist. 
By ANTHONY E. ANDERSON. 

Jack Frost is a wonderful fellow, 

And he wields a magical brush ; 
Such beautiful, delicate pictures 

As he paints in the midnight hush ! 
When we are soundly sleeping, 

And dreaming of summer-time, 
This artist is busily painting 

With only a brush and some rime! 
He covers our chamber windows 

With pictures pretty and quaint, 
And many a sweet, old fancy 

No summer artist could paint. 
There are crumbling old-time ruins, 

And castles with turrets and towers, 
And dainty angel faces 

That smile from their setting of flowers. 
There are dim, medizeval forests, 

In which no birdling sings ; 
Bright pictures of fact and fancy 

This wonderful artist brings. 
He whitens the upland and meadow, 

He fringes the fern-plumes with pearls, 
He silvers the gnarled old tree-trunks, 

O’er the brook a mantle he hurls! 





Writing Letters. 
By UNCLE JOHN. 

Be sure that your letter is dated. For 
instance Stockholm, N. J. Jan. 10, 1881. 
The state as well as the town should be 
given except when the place is very large, 
as New York, Chicago, Boston, etc. The 
next thing is easy, and depends upon the 
person to whom the letter is sent. Dear 
Friend, Messrs. Gay and Brown, Sirs, or 
My Dear Sir, whatever the case is. If your 
epistle is on business, say it clearly and 
concisely ; if to be published, use one side 
of the paper. Then, at the close you sign 
your name, and Post-Office Box, or num- 
ber of street. Inclose a stamp if desiring 
a reply from a stranger. Address the 
envelope carefully and distinctly, and be 
sure that the postage stamp is equal in 
value to the weight of the envelope. 

These are not difficult nor many rules, 
and if they are followed immense amount 
of trouble would be saved to writers and 
receivers of letters. Firms that transact 
business through the mails are constantly 
put out by the carelessness of some one 
who has ordered goods and not given the 
state in which he lives, or other matters 
are neglected which make the letter in- 
explainable. It is an easy thing to be a 
poor letter-writer, and almost as easy to 
become a good one. Which is the best? 


—_—_———_@—_— 
Two Organs. 

Regulate first the stomach, second the 
liver ; especially the fisst, so as to perform 
their functions perfectly and you will re- 
move at least nineteen twentieths of all the 
ills that mankind is heir to, in this or any 
other climate. Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will give perfectly healthy natural ac- 
tion to these two organs.— Maine Farmer. 
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Something New for Young Pupils. 

I shall publish in the course of a few 
weeks a PRIMARY COMPOSITION 
BOOK (24 pp.,) which has the 
endorsements from Col. Parker of Bos- 
ton, and a large number of earnest 
Schools in this 


W. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorabl L Spowe and 
elk, in New 
Yor ¥. = Vienitiy 
for over Forty Years. 


ONE OF THE BEST, 


EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIES. 





relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Atfections of the 
oe and Lungs. 
At Vegetable Expectorant ; nota violent reme- 
ert ~ Te very egresabie t the taate. 
izes bave a ous, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
matrial. The timely use of a . bottle will 
ores prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contatna four times as much as the Mc 





The }Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 
Acof of Hops, Buchu, Man- 

and Dandelion, with all tne best and 
~=7 Smet eg ety — 


tters, 
makes \ the Pu Liver 
Regul\ ator ond Lite and Health tiastaring 
Agent on a. 














It may save your life.It aved 

$500 will be paid fora wil 
cure or help. Do not Orlet your friends 
suffer,but use and urge them ® © “se Hop B 


and HOPS” and no person or family 
should be without them. 

jG. ip an absolute and irresistible cu 
Pp. use of ae tobacco a and 
narcotics, All sold b; Send 
for Ci " 
r.N.Y and Toronto. Ont. 





A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION.’ 





FOURTH EDITION. 


‘The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 


1000 Slips of Card Board, 
Those of the same kind are ot the same volor and the 
following colors are ui Pink, Yellow, White 


, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea. Baff. 


Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 
Their increasing sale attests oar merits. 
A key of answers accompanies each set. 
Price per set of 1000 different problems on Lf. card. 
board in ten colors with full key of answers, a 
paid,one dollar. You will tke 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Mi. 


HOPE «DEAF 








work of the snc 
without aid, are Bot a 
Be eins thee, Bnd Yor dneerspre ~ 


“DB. W. Corner Sth SaRMOnee cons 











25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle | 
CHEAPEST AND MOST | 


| 
Werranted, used according to directicns, to cure or 
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K pesca ares NORMAL ISOTISUTS AW D| 
National Kindergarten, W: Cc, The 
sixth year of the Kindergarien Gormal Clase for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. Sth. (Positions secured 
for those who are quatifed) Teachers receive four 
lectures per week on the use and philosophy of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations ef Freebel's kindergarten sys: | 
tem; on the ol story- soiling yr the + -w- 
value of play, ether with object lessons and dally 
proticn 5 Us eiaderge in al Mother ~~ ry Weduesday 
er 
afternoons. Terms: full course of Peaki months, $100. 
Wednesday a.ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
love of children, good commen Eng- 

lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 
ger health. ' Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 

+ or Miss Susie Pollock, 11:27 Thirteenth street 
| N. W.., Principals. 


EW ¥ ORK« CONSERVATORY OF ’ MUSIC NO.5 
East Fourteenth street, 24 door east of Fifth 
Avenue. This music school offers extraordinary ad- 


Requirements are : 


vantages to its — It has been in successful opera- 
tion tor over fi ears. Its Professors number over 
forty of the ab ot. merican and Eurx opean teachers ; 


80 that ite pupils can eval! themselves vi the most skill- 
ful instruction at a very reasonable price. The Conser- 
voters is open in the evening as well as during the day, 
that those employed during the day may pursue a 
course of music under the best masters. Teachers re- 
ceive _—¥ care in a Normal Class. Pupils may begin | 
at an 
The Ea! Editor of the JouRNAL permits reference to him, 
be having trequently mnapostes the methods at the Con- 
servatory. GriswaLp, Director. | 


m0 Cc ENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

full courses, 7 two and three years +. Om, In- 
corporated ‘under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Noriaa) Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
feasional Co udy and Practice, co combined with 
i, ¢ instruction. Tuition and 
boarding st the lowest rates. Address Jomw O@pEx, 
Prin., orthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, %5 Broadway, New York. This is pro- 
tessional school for business training, and is under the 
we — foervinen ot the founder — proprietor Lv 
8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the suthor ot Ge Book 
keeping oe which bears their name. The 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady th 
Peay D Seublie favor, and now stands at the aaa ~ 
this class of schools. The location is unsu epesees § 
thorough and « and elegant; the course of study ages 
t 





the most thorou 





and effic'ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently nm reduced, and pupils can enter at any on. 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send to 
Principal containing full particulars. 6. 8. PACKARD, 
inci 


a oir BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor | 
anal; “LL Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, md Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 
You Ladies, and Boys taggnt Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathems tics, ~—~y go and 
all English Branches; Writing lessons . monthly, 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms, 








CASFL PAID 


Old Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, | 

Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 

Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- | 

trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 

Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 

description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 

Will send to any part of the City or 

suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper for the 5 

HOME AND FAMLIY. 


school teacher will find in its columns the 
fe teaching the International Sunday School 


It ise lies! but pot sectarian fn 
not published in the the interest of any ual. 
Subecribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
gy subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address - 


Mlustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


— 
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THE BEST TRUSS 

EVER USED. 
” The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED Prices, and sent b 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular 30 N.Y ELASTIC, TRUSS CO. 83 Bread , 
way N.Y, 
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Supplementary Reading | 
Scholar's 


. 
Companion, 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

The attention of teachers has been di- 
rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create great interest in the 
scholars in the usually dry reading lesson. 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 


| of its being read by scholars. The ScHOL- 


AR’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 
contains eight large pages of reading mat- 
ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 
of the February number :. 


** Bessie’s Visit,” ‘‘The Ballad Singer,” 
“Old Style—New Style,” ‘‘The Bastile,” 
“Treland,” ‘Old Stories,” ‘‘A Pioneer 
Philanthropist,” ‘‘Tales from Shakes- 


peare,” ‘‘The Thermometer,” ‘‘ Ants and 
their Slaves,” ‘“‘ Your Work,” ‘‘ White 
Lies,” ‘‘A Great Botanist,” ‘‘Do Unto 


Others as You would have Others Do to 


You,” ‘‘George Moore,” ‘‘The Weather,” 
‘Progress of Knowledge,” ‘“‘A Winter 
Artist,” (Poem), “Li Hung Chang,” 
‘** Titles,” ‘‘ Dime Novels,” ‘‘ Writing Let- 
| ters,” ‘Canary Birds,” ‘“‘The Metropoli- 


tan Museum,” “Days without Nights,” 
‘*Long, Long Ago,” ‘‘ THe ScHooL-Room,” 
THe Writinc Civus,” “‘ LeTTeER Box,” 
“The Wood Chuck,” ‘‘ Rosa Bonheur,” 
The Editor's Letter,” ‘‘ Frofn the Pub- 
‘*Buried in the Snow,” ‘The 
| Pneumatic Dispatch,” ‘‘Cold and Snow.” 
Send for sample copies to show to your 
scholars, and get up a club in your school. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


=O 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 





|23¢4 STREET AND 9 AVE. 


RELI ABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES, 


Plastic fillings ae broken dewn and sensitive 
eeth a speciatity. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ CO., 

Office, Sand 7 John Street, New vom 

Branch Offices —\i9 Broadway, New York; Fou 
Eighth Street, Philadel hia; 279 Fulton Street pk 
lery,) Brooklyn , est Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 

Dye or Clean an pho of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawis, etc.. etc. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleared or Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. 








PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE, 


GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head, 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, méiid tints do not 
dassie the eye like white paper, and for Armmnese it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


I will send out a package containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Brercise Book 
100 pages for only 3% cents, postpaid. 


Address, wh. F. —. 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 
Trade supplied. . 
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PUBLISHERS. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES 

OF EN GLI6H GRAMMAR. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excellence of BROWN 8 GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and no‘ withstandin ihe multitude 
of School Grammars that ‘ave COME 1N COMPETI- 
TION WITH THEM. they have steadily ADVANCED 
LN PUBLIC FAVOR. in perspicnous arrangement, 
accuracy of definition, ert ea ay and com- 
prehensi veness of plan. the: d UNRIVALLED, and 
are probably MORE EXT. NSIVELY USED through- 
=< the United States than ANY OTHER works on the 
subject. 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City oi New York. held November 5th, 1879, Brown's 
Series of English Grammais were adopted as text- 
books to be used in the City Schools. 

At a. Special Meeting of the Board of Education ot the 
o ooklyn, held June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
of es Grammars were adoptea as text-books to be 
used in the City Schools tora term of five years from 


Jul 
wheal De La SALLE INSTITUTE 
48 Sec: 


ond St., New York. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & CO.. 

GENTLEMEN— We consider Brown's Series of Gram-' 
mars excellent Iext-Books. In simplicity and meth- 
odical arrangement of matter, in clearness and brevity 
of definition and rules, in idiomatic and other difficult 
constructions, and in’ the scientific character of the 
general plan, they are saperior to any other English 
Seamnase before the public that have come under our 
notice. 

They are used in all our schools throughout the 
United States. Yours truly, 

BRO. PAULAIN, 


> er isitor Bros. Chr. Schools. 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OVER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 

The “ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an tnvaluable book of reference, a every scholar 
should have a copy in his fibrary. No teacher can 
affurd to be without gel tin wt 


GANOT’S PH PHYSICS. 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Eniarged. Illustrated by 
Colored Plates and 844 Wood Cuts. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, experimental 
and applied, that has appeared in whe English language. | j 
It is so written that any one possessing a knowledge ot 
glomentery mathematics will be able to read it with 

se. those. ai and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ulariy a sé one parts pertaining to modern instruments 
ot research he most attractive feature of the book, 
which throws itesit into the discussion of every subject 
ia the fact that itis written up to the times, and it will 
furnish many teachers and students with “ tresh food " 
which they could not otherwise obtain without great 


Teed ai as the Text-Book wn the principal Colleges in the 
United States 
Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD &CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


JONES BRO & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCXJE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
nieree Inductive Gram 
Rid Glen as Schoo! 


mar. 
path l Hist. of the TU. 8S. 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 


Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
Mirst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOKS’ CLASSICS. 
COPPEE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE’S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH?’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
CROOK’S & SHEM’S NEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

HAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 

For terms and other information, addrese the Pub- 
lishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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PUBLISHERS OF 
’ MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15.Bromfield St. 
. MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
» MOHROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S lew Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | >> eee * 
. APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





WEEK. $i2a day at home casily made, Costly 


- $728 Outfit free. Address Tavs & Co. Reade, Oily 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


ba DICTIONARY, Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
Land CR ICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
achaette ONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
py EN DICTIONARY. Tlustrated. 12mo. 
eit A COL ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
PRIMATY el Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


00 c 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Iliustrated. 24mo. Se. S 
cts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts.; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


Many special aids to students, in addition toa very 
full proupancing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester's, in the opinion oft our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most compuee, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries” ot our language. 


JB. MAPERBE tt Marketst, Philadelphia 


THE 


ORTHOEPIST, 


A Pronouncing Manual, 


CONTAINING ABOUT 


Three Thousand Five Hondred Words, 


INCLUDING 


|4 Considerable Number of Names 
of Foreign Authors, Artists, &c., 











THAT ARE OFTEN MISPRONOUNOED, 


By Alfred Ayres. 


“ The book is ty todo uae for the come oe 





speech rk wit directi ng. = 
, a tl which we are acquainted."—-New York 
ag a correct ore to the proper prongnciation of 
words, Mr. * Dook is invaiuable.—Philadelphia 
Ledger.” 
“ Any person who will look through the book will be 


urp at the number of words the correct Erin every: 
tion of which differs from et given by — tin every- 
day conversation.”- New Haven Courter lournal. 





Bad pr is fault, even among 
scholars, and this little ‘hand. eee which points out 
these common short-comin Ay to pe we comed by 
compueey: It will be studi © advantage.”— Utica 


“It furnishes what will serve at once as a guide and as 
2 yy ~~ tor those who desire to have their practice 

speaking Engi ish contorm to . most approved 
orthooplon usage.’’—Eclectic — 


One volume, 18mo. Cloth, price, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St, New York. 


STERLING MUSIC BOOKS. 


New England Conservatory 
Method for the Pianoforte. 


In 8 parts; each $1.50, or complete, $3.25. This isa 
method ot established reputation, which has been in 
constant use in the great Conservatory, and is getting 
to be everywhere known and valued. Has received de- 
cided commendations from the best teachers. 


THOR a OF MUSICAL INFORMA- 
$1.35.) Very convenient book of relerence. 
VE’S DI AIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
music ~ apf ol.I. ($6.00.) A grand encylopedia. 
STAINE ND BARRETT’S DICTION 
ARY OF oll IAL TERMS. (Complete $5.00) 
A aan T~ usetu 
RI ER’S 
RIC ERS FUG 


work. 
UNTERPOINT. (2.00.)— 
« ($2.00). Two standard 
works on Composition. 

THE WELCOMECHORD S. ($1.00.) For Hien 
ScHo: Ls, an ELLS (50 cits.) for Common 
sya, should be ia the mind of every teacher in need 
of new 

J HNSON’S 1 NEW METHOD FOR HA 


R- 
MO $1) By A. N. Jonnson. Is unexcelled tor 
ease, simplicity and thoroughness. 





TEMPERA oe IOBT (2 ww, TEME Re 
ANCE JEW Bae * and HULL'S 
PERANCE GLEE B 


beet Temperance sooks. oof THE 
Any book mailed, post free, tor above prices. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York 


VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA penn, 
For 1881 is an El ate, ana 600 Thlustrat 





lored Flower 

Ce heenp tions of the beet Fi rs and year = 

and Directi one of growin Only {0 cents. In _Engiis! 
or German, if you enerbecde order deduct tbe 
16 cents. 

VICK’S 8 S are the best in the SS a The 
FLoRat Gurp will tell how to get and grow them 

Vick’s Flower and Leable 

ages, 6 Colored Piates, 500 Dre vings. or BO 2% 
2 paver covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 

Vi wy I 
Pages “ colored Pinter in every qumly, Mase 

vit ice'$1.25a year; Five © many Ane 

Spence bakes sent for 10 cents; 8 canta for 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 








B50 B20 petey, day ot home, mo, Sapien worth Hoe free 





| 


ED 
H (40 cts. .) are our three | | Ruentsior > 














The most Valuable 
Family Remedy 
known. 






ETROLEUM JELLY |; 


Used and approved by the leading PHYSI- 


CUTS, 
SKIN DISEASES, : 
"Golda, Sore Throat, Group and Diphtheria, et 


ott 



















Coughs, Col 
S@Try them. 25 and 50. cent sizes of all our goods, {ing Vaseline internally. 
GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. Lee A BOX 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PABIS EXPOSITION, COLGATE &CO.,N.Y. 












L: 








SJ THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
» AND HIS OTHER STYLES . 
SOLD wv ALL DEALERS trovenour me WORLD. 









For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladvs, 
and Stub Puint, 849, 


Falcon, 873, 903. 


170. For Broad Writing, 294, 380, 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, «nd 
Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


J. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


SCHOOLS, bonamaan. 4 ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





ROARS BSC EOR 


ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS 


WEYNORAOERCE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 





FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


_-_ ESTERBROGK & CO 
FALCON PEN 








SAMPLES AND PRICES ny app scatiOl 








"MUSICAL CURRICULUM 


By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor ever 
Published. 


The “Musica, CuRRICULUM” early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the pu . 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. 
Gaceal development of the subject is fascinating. 

hatever is of an abstract nature is continually re- 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or songs, 
| which, while constantty progressing, furnish, also | 
agreeable relaxation, 
| ‘Che lessons are so arranged that the voice can be cu. 
tivated with the ingers—the one helping the other. 


Give the “Musical Curriculum” a) 


| 


careful examination. l 
t®™ Price, $3.00, | by mail, prepaid. 


John Church & Co., | 
No Ow vor” GINGINNATI, 0 | 


LDEN DAWN 














or Lieut on the Great Ly ay" in N | Life thro the 
Doe Valley and in the Li ~ Eternal. ILLUSTRAT- 
D. Sells fast. Pays ove 
1 0 A MONTH 
For AGENTS. 


Send for circular and terms. Also send address ot two 
or more book psenta s and 10 cts. for cost of mailing, and 
receive the People’s M e of choice literature 
Fres for6 Momras. " audress 


Philadclph Phin Pee OE ssc ‘sty Chicago, ‘hn. 
S. S. HAMILL, 


The Auther o 


THE SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


May BE ADDRESSED aT 


Salt Lake City, Utah, 
UNTIL FEB. iat, \1881. 


ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


© accompany text-books in and to 
eeeeed tn Stural 








American Scho Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. i) Se et Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve conte, tf 8x14 pesees, 

printed on both sides. The best rai 4 board. C 
Eamon and green. Can be easily —— ¢ across the eohool: 
room. 

1; The Fear of the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanness. Cultivate eee Manners. 
2. All Misspent Time will one Day be . Re- 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Ol edience, rruthfulness, 
Honesty Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety. 

0 does the best he can does well; Angels do no 
Som Reverse : Dare to do Right, Fear to o Wrong. 
4. Do Your Duty. Constant ap ay? prevents 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, ole 
Trath and Nothing but the Truth. There is always 
room Upetstes. everse: Avoid Anger, Envy and 
Jealousy. 6. Toou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
asters—Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
ares them. Be tree. 7. Hard Scudy ts the Price ot Learn- 
everse: The Golden Rule—Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto y 8. Dare 10 say No. Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire ood Habits. Reverse: The 
bg alone are Gieat. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci- 
us. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Value 
: clear Conscience and a 10. There is no 
worse Robber than a bad Book. Reverse: God bless 
our Schocl. 11. There is no such word as Fail. Where 
there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: \ ever associ- 
ate with Bad Company. 12. T be Lord's Prayer. _ Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate os 
jek a to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in- 

uen 


Sent ‘pisuide for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N.Y, 
1850. THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 1880 


MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO., 


oF WeEVv TOR 
Assets, $10,049,156. 
Surplus, $1,849,660. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 





Non-Participati ~~ Lamy | uaranteed by the 
Ten Million Dollare pany, giving ia 
vurers, 


D Cheever insurance at once than sny mutual 
Pea. ad: Giving the largest amount of insurance for thé 
PN No ©, uncertainty at chow, dividends, consequently, 

Stn: Se NX area com parable i @ fixed sum {0 


AGENTS WANTED. fier 


BU eevee BELL F Y 











a 
pea Be 4i+ 2 J. 


Wika acerca 





